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FOREWORD 


Iq Japanese art there arc many things which inevitably 
appear strange to Western eyes. For example, subjects of 
Buddhist painting are almost unthinkable to Westerners. 
The greatness of Japanese-ink landscape painting is exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand because of the deep meaning 
which is hidden from those who have not been initiated 
into the mystery of Japanese landscape painting in black 
and white. In architecture there are different features 
whicli seem apparently useless. But they are admired for 
thdr beaut)’ and intrinsic usefulness. Such architectural fea- 
tures are itonically desaibed In a popular phrase as the 
“ usefulness of the useless.” 

The student will first be atttaaed by curiosity. But then 
as he pays a little deeper attendoo he will discover what 
made the inherent meaning and intrinsic beauty of Japanese 
culture unique in the history of dWlization. 

On the other hand, the Japanese people are highly sus- 
ceptible to foreign culture. This will be noticed throughout 
the whole of Japanese history, and this attitude is most 
dearly discerned in the vast field of her culture. 

In the proto-historic bronze mirrors which are found in 
burial-mounds is seen the influence of the Chinese design 
of the Han Period Some of the textiles remaining in the 
Horyu-;i monastery and che Shoso-in treasury at Nara have 
Persian designs, showing the influence of that country on 
Japan during the 7th and 8th centuries. 

A unique example of the Indian Gupta style of paindng 
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will be seen m the fresco painting of the Golden Hall of 
the Horyu ji monastery This can evidently be traced to the 
same original source as the wall painting of the cave tern 
pie of Ajanta in India Intercourse vtth China was sus 
pended by Japan when she had nothing further to learn 
from her But it was re opened when Japan again found it 
profitable to do Such an attitude to China was most 
effectively earned out because of Japan s insular position 
In the middle of the l6th century intercourse with Europe 
was opened through the narrow channel provided by the 
traders By them turopean pottery, paintings and 
other objects of art were brought to Japan They were 
highly prized among the Japanese As a result of this, such 
eminent painters as Shiba Kokan, Aodo Denzen end others 
appeared in the 18th and 19th centuries m the world of 
painting 



COMPARATIVE CHROKOLOGICAL TABLE 


Periods 

Remarks 

Archaic Period : 

From stone age to the 
middle of 6th century. 
China, Han Dynasty 

206 B.C.— 220 A.D. 

The Japanese Empire has already 
been consolidated and it may be 
called the period of primitive 
Shiot5. However, proto-historic 
bronze minrors found in burial- 
mounds have designs of the Han 
Period, proving Cwnese influence 
on Japanese art. 

Asuka Period : 

352-<J43. 

China, Six Dynasties 
265-589, Sui 590-671. 

Period of early Buddhist art. 
i In 552 Buddhism was intro- 
duced. Shotoku Taisbi(573-621) 
was the great patron of Bud- 
dhism. Chinese influence was 
first strongly felt in sodal life. 

Nara Periods 

646-793. 

China, T‘ang' Dynasty 
618-906. 

Fall of Sassanian Dynasty 
661. 

The capital was permanently 
established at Nara in 710. The 
Chinese art of the T'ang was 
greatly influenced by Indian as 
well as by Persian art, and it was 
soon felt by Japan. 

Earlier Heian Period: 
794-893. 

China, T*ang 618-906. 
Romanesque art 800- 
1150. 

The mpital was removed in 794 
from Nara to Heian (Kyoto). 
Chinese influence of later T'ang 
still conunues In 894 inter- 
course with China was inter- 
rupted. Tendai and Shingon, the 
two great sects of esoteric Bud- 
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wjU be seen m the fresco painung of the Golden Hall of 
the Horyu ji monastery This can evidently be traced to the 
same original soufce as the wall painting of the cave tem 
pie of Ajanta in India Intercourse tilth China nas sus 
pended by Japan when she had nothing further to learn 
from her But it ws re opened when Japan again found it 
profitable to do Such an attitude to China was most 
effectively carried out because of Japan s insular pos tion 
In the middle of the 16th century intercourse with Europe 
was opened through the narrow channel provided by the 
Dutch traders By them European pottery paintings and 
other objects of art were brought to Japan They were 
highly prwed among the Japanese As a result of this such 
eminent painters as Shiba Kokan Aodo Denzen and others 
appeared in the l8th and 19th centuries m the world of 
painting 



COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Periods 

Remarks 

Archaic Period : 

From scant age to the 
middle of 6th century. 
China, Han Dynasty 

206 B.C— 220 A.D. 

The Japanese Empire has already 
been consoEdated and it way be 

1 called the period of primitive 
Shinto. However, proto-historic 

1 bronze mirrors found in burlal- 
1 mounds have designs of the Han 
Period, proving Chinese influence 
[ on Japanese an 

Asuka Period : 

552-645. 

China, Six Dynasties 
265-589, Sui 590-671. 

Period of early Buddhist art. 

1 In 552 Buddhism was intro- 
duced. Sbotoku Tai$hi{573-621) 
was the great patron of Bud- 
dhism. Chinese influence was 
first strongly felt In social life. 

Nara Period : 

646-793. 

China, T‘ang Dynasty ' 
618-906. 

Pall of Sassanian Dynasty 
661. 

The capital was permanently 
established at Nara in 710. The 
Chinese art of the T'ang was 
greatly influenced by Indian as 
well as by Persian art, and it was 
soon fdt by Japan. 

Faxliec Heian Period ; 1 

794-893. 

China, T'ang 6lfi~906. 
Romanesque arc 800 - 
1150. 

The capital was removed in 794 
from Nara to Heian (Kyoto). 
Chinwe influence of later T'ang 
5till,-i:cnr?nues. In 894 iotet- 
oracse with China was mter- 
ruptedl Tendai and f hingon, the 
two great sects of"«otenc Bud- 





Periods 

Remarks 


dhism svere founded in Japan 
b) Dcngyo and Kobo This 
nas the period of eso enc Dud 
dhist art 

Later Heian Period 
894-1185 

ChiDa, five D)nasues 
907-959, Sung 960- 
1126 

Notre Dame 1163 

After the suspension of inter 
course with Ctuna the njuotial 
lung spirit developed and Japan 
began to assimilate the cootincn 
tal culrutc imported during the 
former ilirec centuries thereby to 
express the taste and ideas of 
the Japanese The head of the 
Fepwara farnily came to play the 
most important role in the court 
and government and the art of 
this period was charaaerized by 
refined delicacy 

KamaLura Period 

1186-1333 

China, South Sung 
1127-1279 Yuan 
128C1-1367 1 

Gothic art 1150-1400 
Church of St Fianas of ' 
Assisi begun Dante b 
1265 ' 

China was again fully opened to 
Japan for trade and inspiration 
The Zen sect of Duddhism was 
iQcroduced and welcomed at 
Kamakura. Kamakura art was 
realistic under the inspiration of 
the mmial spirit and new tc 
Lgious movement 

Muromachi Period 
1334-1573 

China Ming 1368-1643 
Early Renaissance 1400- 
1500 Michelangelo b 
1474 Raphael bo n 

1483 Discovery ofNew 

The new Shogunate government 
was established in Kyoto by 
Ashkaga Shogun, and Kyoto 
became once again the center of 
Japans avilizacion The eighth 
Shogun Yoshimasa, was Inown 
as the patron of art In 1542, 





Periods 

Remarks 

World, 1492. Sea route 
to India from Europe, 
1498. 

Antony de Moto, a Portuguese, 
came to Japan and in the follow- 
ing year Mendes Pinto brought 
guns to Japan, 

Momoyama Period: 
1574-1614. 

Qjjna, Ming 1368-1643. 
High Renaissaoce, 1500- i 
1600. 

1 

• 

The first half of the second 
period of nationalization. At the 
beginniog, Oda Nobunaga took 
the place of the Ashikaga family 
but soon afierwatds he was suc- 
ceeded by Toyotomi Hideyoshi. 
The Momoyama art was the crea- 
tion of Hidcyoshi's taste and lofty 
imagination. It was charaaeriz- 
ed by a grand scale, magnificent 
form and bright colors. 

Edo Period : 

1615-1866. 

China,Ch‘ingl644-191l. 
late Renaissance 1600- 
1800. Baroque Ro- 
coco. 

The latter half of the second 
period of nationalization. In 
1603, Jerasu became Shogun 
and established his Sbogunatein 
Edo (Tokyo) Japan remained 
closed to outside influence until 
feudalism was abolished in 1867. 
During this period literature and 
arts made their first remarkable 
progress among the masses 

Meiji-Taisho Period: 

1867-1926. 

China, Republic 1912- 
World War, 1914-1918 

The Imperial sovereignty was 
restored in 1867 by the tetire- 
; mcnt of the last Shogun of 
Tokugawa, and the new era was 
inaugurated vith the removal of 
the Imperial residence from Kyo- 
to to Edo in 1868, and the 
city changed its name to Tokyo. 
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Periods 


Remarks 


Intercourse with the West was 
opened again and the people 
welcomed everything new from 
the West and even ignored 
their native culture But later 
on they were to return to things 
purely Japanese, as reaaion 
set ID 

Showa Era Japan is now in daily touch with 

1927-present time Wescer/t culture, but she is show- 
ing once again to strengthen hei 
national spirit She is showing 
inaeasiog creative ability la her 
soaal life and m all branched of 
I her culture 




PAINTING 


If 'Western people expect to discover any work of realistic 
meric in Japanese painting they will be disappointed. This 
is because imagination and suggcstivcncss arc mote promi- 
nent in Japanese painting than In Western painting. 

The lines, colors, «o/mi (chiaroscuro) and space composi- 
tions are used mote for extemalmng subjective imagination, 
and not so much as the means for produdng reahstic forms 
of things as in Western painting. 

Beginners are therefore advised to see as many examples 
as possible of various pictures produced in different ages. 
Japanese paintings of each age have their respective charac* 
teristics and special interests of their own days as in foreign 
paintings. Lines, colors, ftofan or chiaroscuro have their own 
expressions of different cultural background in various ages. 

Western attics may chick that Japanese painting is a mere 
imitation of Chinese painting But this is not true. Japa- 
nese painters no doubt received a great influence from 
Chinese painting, but they aeated their own to express their 
o^n ideas as fostered by their cultural environments. 

Subjects of Japanese painting arc doubtless often puzzling 
to foreign students of Japanese art. Here, Japanese landscape 
painting greatly differs from the landscape painting of the 
West. The imagination and technical skill •worked into Japa- 
nese landscape paintings are naturally derived from Japanese 
thought which cannot fall to appear strange to Westerners. 

The most difficult of all subjects are those of Buddhist 
paintings. Their colors, lines and forms have a symbolic 
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meMiing inherent to Bu Idhism 

In the following pages some prominent examples of 
Japaaicse pamung developed la diffcteot ages will be stlcaed 
and desaibed to help the readers to appreaate Japanese 
painting 

The most primitive of Japanese painangs is found on 
the walls of chambers of burial mounds built in the 
Archaic Period on Kyushu Island They consist mainly of 
totemic symbols and geometric patterns in red green white 
and yellow 

In the middle of the 6th century Buddh sm was intro 
duced through Korea and the new style of painting was 
brought in with many other new aafts The most pcoiru 
neot example of early Buddhist painung is that on the 
panels of Tamamushi no zusbi shrine which was done in 
the reign of the Empress SuiVo (592-^28) and is sttll pre 
served in the Golden Hall of the Hotyu )i monastery neat 
Nara. The picture shows landsopes and Buddhist figures 
whose faces and limbs arc slender and whose color 
ing IS quite s xnplc These ate charaacristic features of the 
Ciunese school of Six Dynasties (Rg 1) 

In the 8th centuty painting made a new and noteworthy 
development under the influence of the Indian chiaroscuro 
style introduced from the T ang Dynasty of China The 
best example of this style will be seen lo the famous fresco 
of the Hotyu ji monastery The style closely resembles the 
wall painting of the Cave temple of Ajanta in India The 
figures in this painting are rotund and human while those 
of the preced ng period were romantic and transcendental 

(Fig 2) 

However the higher and most repcesentaave example of 
this period will be found in the figure of Kichijo ten the 


Goddess of Beauty, paiDted in rich colors on a hempen 
doth. {Fig. 3) The Goddess appears a noble lady. Her 
curved eyebrows, full cheeks and graceful pose suggest 
beautiful womanhood as conedved by the Chinese of the 
T‘ang Dynast)’. In this picture, human beauty is blended 
with spiritual joy in earthly feeling. The painting is owned 
by the Yakushi-ji monastery, but now preserved in the Im- 
perial Household Museum at Nan. 

In the 9th century, a new style of painting was brought 
in with the introduaion of Chinese esoteric Buddhism. 
The style developed along the lines of the Buddhist pic- 
tures which were printed by priest-printers of high rank. 

Ryokai-mandara of Jingo-jt, portraits of Ryumyo and Ryu- 
chi, both preserved in the Ooshi Kyoto Museum of Art; 
the twelve figures of Juni-ten from the Sridai-ji monaster)’ 
In the Nata Imperial Household Museum ; and the famous 
Red Fudo owned by the My6-6-in chapel on bft Koya (Rg 
4); are all represenrarive cianaples of the printing of the 
Hrian Period. The broadness of composition and the out- 
lines of figures, drawn with the so-called ‘'steel cord" 
(tesen) lines, are the charaacristic features of these 
paintings 

As the court nobles in the brer Hcian Period (S94-1185) 
had peace, wealth and political power, then naturally sought 
pleasure and comfort and were mindful of etiquette and 
ceremonies Yet they were deeply religious, and their faith 
was keenly attraaed by the Pure Land doctrine, in place of 
the philosophical doctrine ofShiogon and Tendri which had 
prospered in the preceding centuxy. But their interests 
mostly consisted of iocsntations of the scriptures, along with 
a pompous ritual. The picture representing Amids, the 
main Buddha of the Pure Zdnd and his actendarr Bodhlsac- 
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tvas, all descending from the heavenly Paradise were most 
popular among them The contour delicate lines and re 
fined color scheme of such Buddhist paintings visually ex 
pressed the people s passive amrade towards life 

The most typical example of such a subjea is that famous 
painting representing Amida and the Twenty five Bodhisat 
rvas which is preserved tn the Reiho kwan Museum on 
Mount Koya, and is attributed to the priest Bshin who 
founded the Pure land doctane, and who is well known as 
the priest painter of that subjea The outlines of all the 
saaed figures are buJt up enately with fine delicate lines 
drawn with wonderfully regular power, and colored fed 
The main figure is handsomely decorated with designs in 
fine cut gold But in all the figures of Bodhisattvas much 
human expression will be seen m thcic faces and bodies, as 
well as in the designs and colors of the costumes infiuenced 
by the court hfe of the day The variety of colors and the 
graceful forms of the saaed figures mark the full glory of 
the fetnimne beauty chataaetistic of the later Heiati Period 
(Fig 5) Such was the vision of the next world which ap 
pealed to the heart of the coun nobles of the day The 
following pictures are also important examples of Buddhist 
paintings of the later Hetan Period 
Amida Triad with a Boy Attendant, from Hokke ji 
nunnery This is mounted as a kakemono m three pieces 
and preserved in the Nara Imperial Household Museum 
Fugen Bosatsu or the Bodhisattva of All Pervading Wis 
dom, mounted as a kakemono, colored on silk, owned by 
the Tokyo Impetial Household Museum (Fig 6) 

Amida and Bodhisattvas painted on door panels of Ho 
o do ot the Phoenix Hall Uji neat Kyoto 
The painting of purely lay subjeas made for the first 
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time great development in the 10th century. Four picture 
saoUs illustrating the famous novel called Genji-Monogatari 
written by Murasaki Shikibu, sciU remain, one being owned 
by Baron Masuda and the test in the Tobugawa Museum of 
Fine Art at Nagoya. They are unique examples of the 
pictures portraying the life of the nobility of the Heian 
Period, and representative of pictures developed entirely after 
the taste of Japanese nobles. Their outstanding charaaeristic 
is the beauuful contrast of gay coloring with fine delicate 
lines of the human figures, while the general effea is quiet 
and full of refined feminine beauty (Fig 7). 

Other important examples, in which a similar style of 
painting may be seen, are found in illuminated manusaipc 
copies of Buddhist saiptures dedicated to the Itsukushima 
shrine by Talramo^Kiyomori, some of which are preserved 
In the Onshi Kyoto Museum of Art, and also in the sutras 
written on fan-shaped paper, owned by the Shitenno-ji 
monastery in Osaka, and similar suttas owned by the Tokyo 
Imperial Household Museum. 

It was also in the later Heian Period that there appeared 
some artists who spedalized in painting, and several schools 
of painting developed — the Kos€ school in which Hirotaka 
was most eminent ; the Takuma school, the found- 
ing of which is attributed to Tamesari ; the Kasuga 
school, most of the names of whose members are 
unknown; and the Tosa school founded by Fujiwara 
Motomitsu. 

The political change and the tc-opened intercourse with 
China in the Kamakura Period (1186-1333) gave a new 
impetus to the development of painting. The most charac- 
teristic features of the new style of painting were the realism 
in form and color, whiles the lines are fiiU of life and 





acuTity 

The paantmg produced »n the Kamakuia Period raay be 
classified conveniently into three different kinds Buddhist 
paintings portraits and picture scrolls In painting these 
different kinds of pictures new and old styles wctc com 
bined , and the definite style known by the name of 
yamato-e was thereby developed 

Yamagoshi no Mida or the Atnida Toad tising over the 
Mountain, from the Kookai Komyo ji monastery, and 
preserved in the Onshi Kyoto Museum of Art, is an ex 
ample of old style pamted lO the catly Kamabut Period 

(F^g 8) 

The figures of Juni ten, or the Twelve Devas preserved 
m the To jt monastery at Kyoto, are representative examples 
in which may be studied the new style of Buddhist paint 
mgs which the Takuma school developed under the influ 
eoce of the Sung style of China (Fig p) The lines are 
vigorously accentuated by ao undulating touch of the brush 
while the bnes of the old school were drawn with restrain 
cd power The colors are magnificent and full of contrasts 
The air of tranquillity that prevailed in the preceding style 
was now transformed into one of movement 

In this penod the most conspicuous development was made 
in the production of picture scrolls or etnahimono They 
were purely Japanese in tbeu development, and were full of 
life in their vivid rendering of historical legendary, and 
religious subjects, and the lives of venerable priests In 
rolling out little by Uttle by hand, the sequence of the 
story appears in succession with the writing descriptive of 
pictures as if it were a pnnutive moving picture The 
existaot examples of such scrolls are so numerous that this 
period IS called the age of picture saolls 
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In the Imperial Household coUeaion is one of the most 
famous picture scrolls It is called Kasuga Gongen Reil'cn* 
la, or the Miracle Records of the Kasuga Shrine (Fig 10) 
It was painted by Takashina TaLaLane and is composed of 
twenty saolls It contains very tealisuc representations of 
customs and manners of the time, and this saoU is one of 
the representative picture scrolls produced in the later Ks. 
makuia Period Makura no sosht cmdkt is also a rare cx 
ample, part of which is reproduced on the cover 

The fuJfure developed tn the Murotsad:! Penod (1334- 
1573) was closely associated with the doctrine of Zen Bud 
dhism, and its charaaetiscic feature is distinctly shots n in 
painting 

At the beginmng of this period, the new style of Chinese 
painting of the Sung and Yuan Dynasties were studied by 
such priests of Zen Buddhism as Kao, Mokuan, Mincho, 
Josctsu, Shubun and Sesshu Among them Sesshu v.3$ the 
greatest hndsape priest painter in the Chinese stjle 
Generallj speaking the paintings produced by them were 
highly charged with purity, simphaty and direaness, the 
elaboMtc coloring and delicate curves of Hcian and Kamakura 
penods being discarded for simple ml sketches The subjeas 
tvhich attraaed their interest were mostly landscapes, birds 
and flowers According to the ideal of Zen artists, beauty 
or the true life of a thing is always hidden within rather 
than expressed Whar they incd to do v as nor ro display 
all that is seen, but to suggest the seaet of infinity because 
of the limited power of any elaborate portrajal m revealing 
the infinite life and power of nature 

Therefore, the worl by great masters of this school does 
not represent nature it*elf, but the expression of tbeit ideals 
of niture To them, it seems, there ^as neither high nor 
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of arduteoural decofaaon, appl/ed mostly to walls and 
sbding saeens at the partitions of rooms Popular subjeas 
painted on them were pine, diecry, plum and willow trees of 
lofty forms , and flowers and birds in rich colors on goldleaf 

Such taste and gractfication of nuhtaty nobles were most 
ably carried out by Kano Eitoku (1343-1590), the grandson of 
Motonobu, and Sanraku (1559-1^35), the son of Titoku in 
Ian 

Eicoku s forte was the grandeur of his work His style 
•was filled ‘v.ith life and animation, -with the dazzling btilli 
ancy of colors expressing the heroic spirit of the times 
One excellent example of his work is in the Imperial 
Household collection (Fig 13) It is a pair of screens, on 
which lions are pointed on gold leaf The lions are fabulous 
m form but royal in aspea The broad and gigantic com 
position and bright coloring well represent Eitoku. 

The following ore famous painting attributed to Eitoku — 

Sliding saeens with large snow clad willow trees m the 
Hmn fcaku Nishi Hoogsvan p monastery, Kyoto , 

Folding saeen with hiftoki tree, Tokyo Imperial House 
hold Museum, 

Folding saeen with a hawk on a pme tree, Tokyo Im 
penal school of Fine An 

Sanraku (1559-1635) excelled in painting colorful pictures 
that adorned -walls and sliding saeens His works are not 
so large as those by Eitoku, but they are more decorauve 
One of the best of his -works is m the Tokyo Imperial 
Household Museum It is a pair of saeens painted with 
Chinese figures Another excellent example of his work, 
representing trees, flovers and tigers will be seen in the 
interior decoration of the Tcnlqru in chapel of the Myoshin 
)i monastery at Kyoto (Fig 14) 





low, noble nor refined They trred ro see .n a s.nele flower 
or spray of bamboo the ereroil l,fe which permeares man 

■' 

sirnple, bold strobes of their bmsh but with little color 
n J* j "produces his masrerpiecc representing a lands 
ape under snow It is sublime in feeling there is a 
grandeur and power in its lines 
About the same rime as Sesshu there lived other masters 
o cached m landscape painting They were Noami, 

srudrd 1 ,°“°',' Meeanobu They aU 

stuied the style of Shubun and developed their own arr 
However, Kano Masanobu (1453-1550) originated the 
msstet'oal't “““"Obo was the most celebrated 

inm o 1° Ou"'" »l7l« 

lhl K.nl h T'l"*'’ Pnncple of 

nobu hIIT” '>)' >“r fxhnt Mass 

on sbdin^ lindsapes on a large sale and mostly 

on shding scteens or intenot walls for decorative purposes 

WmtfdT --hr are the^iLres 

of the K -'i?' "’“"■r “f ‘he Eeiun in 

been „ rf '7 "e picture, have 

Some S mounted as forty mne /ofemono 

o^L a'" ■" 'hs O-rbi Kyoto Museum 

In Tub “ ‘u «‘>“'hold Museum 

o"hu JorMP^'^/f --Pl- 

nobfmtdeTsmCde®;”'“”"‘ ““““>bu and Moto 

(157d-16l4’l in u ^ tfie Momoyama Period 
bngtaess of colot “‘pufieence of forL and the 

generals Th. M W®oated by Hideyoshi and his 

generals The Momoyama painting, developing in the field 



of archuecrufal decoration, vras applied mostly to walls and 
sliding saeens at the parauons of rooms Popular subjects 
painted on them were pine, cbcny, plum and willow trees of 
lofty forms , and flowers and birds in rich colors on goldleaf 
Such taste and gratifiGicion of military nobles were most 
ably carried out by Kano Eitoku (1543-1590), the grandson of 
Aforonobu, and Sanraku (1539-ltf35), the son of Eitoku m 
law 

Eitoku 3 forte was the grandeur of his work. His style 
was filled with life and animation, with the dazzling brilli 
ancy of colors expressing the heroic spirit of the times 
One excellent example of his work is in the Imperial 
Household collection (Fig 15) It ts a pair of screens on 
which lions are painted on gold leaf The hons are fabulous 
m form but ro>’aI m aspect The broad and gigantic com 
position and bright coloring well represent Eitc^ 

The following are famous paintings attributed to Eitoku — 
Sliding saeens svith large snow dad willow trees in the 
Hiun kaku, Nishi Hongwan ji monastery, Kyoto , 

Folding sacen with hwoki tree Tok)o Imperial House 
hold Museum. 

Folding sacen with a hawk on a pine tree Tokjo Im 
penal school of Fine An 

Sanraku (1559-1635) excelled in painting colorful pictures 
that adorned si’alls and sliding saeens Hts works arc not 
so large as those b) Eitolni but they are more decorative 
One of the best of his works is m the Tokyo Impctial 
Household Museum It is a pair of saeens painted with 
Chinese figures Another excellent example of his work, 
rcptcsenting trees flowers and ugas will be seen in the 
intcfio* decoration of the Tcnkyuin chap*l of the MySshin 
JI monaster) at Kjoto (Fig 14) 
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At the Chijaku m monasieiy at Kyoto there also temains 
a magnificent picture atuibuted to him, representing a 
cherry tree m full bloom (Fig 15) 

Besides Eitoku and Saruaku Kaihoku Yusho Soga Choku 
an Unkoku Togan and Hasegawa Tohaku were also master 
painters of the Momoyama Period 

In the l7th century the center of painung was removed 
from Kyoto to Edo owing to the new estabbshment of the 
Tokugawa Shogunite govetomeot at Edo (Tokyo) 

The master painters of the Kano school Still kept up the 
highest position in the world of painting all through the 
entire period of Edo Among them Tannyu (1602-1674) 
was the greatest master He was highly mtetested in the 
various styles of patntmg and mastered almost every branch 
of It Finally, he effeaed a radical modification in the ac 
cepted canon and gave a new bfe of great elegance and 
debcacy to the old Kano style His success won him the 
honor of being the last one of the three greatest Kano 
masters the other two having been Motonobu in the Muro 
macbi Period and Eitoku in the Momoyama Period In Fig 
16 is reproduced one of bis paioungs which is owned by 
the Tokyo Imperial Household Museum 

Besides Tannyu, Naonobu Yasunobu, Kutumi Motikage 
and Tsuneoobu were also known as master painters of the 
Kano school But all the rest were simply bureauaatic 
painters strictly clinging to tbeu traditional styles 
However, the painungs which appealed most to the 
people were the decorative and genre paintings They re 
present the esthetic feeling of the masses 
The gente painting initiated by Matahei includes two 
kinds of pictures one of which is painted by hand, and the 
other printed from blocks which is known by the name 
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uktychc prints It was, however, the itktycye prims that 
first aroused the interest of Westerners in Japanese arr The 
favorite subject of the uUy(he print was famous beauties 
of the Yoshiwaxa or the gay quarters Next in favor came 
the representation of actors 

Hisiukawa Moronobu (1638-1714) was the first great 
master who contributed to the development of both colored 
paintings and primitive prints of vktyo-e He was speaally 
fond of painting professional bcaunes, scenes of flower 
viewing parties and popular customs and manners in general 
In the Tokyo Imperial Household Museum is a picture 
scroll which contains a number of his works painted 
at different times in colors on silk (Fig 17) 

In the early 1 8th century, there developed a school called 
Kwaigetsudo, the arusts of which usually painted by hand 
the professional beauties of the Yoshiwara The founder of 
this school, Kwaigetsudo Ando and his followers, usually 
painted a woman alone, but someumes added a shorter 
woman beside a tali one (Fig 18) Miyagawa CbSshun 
(1686-1756) was another famous painter who excelled m 
beautiful color painting His followers also for the most 
part did not produce color prints 

In the imddle of the I8th century the bem-e color print 
was produced The prmapal color of the bem-e prmt is a 
soft vegetable pink. The pink is generally used m contrast 
with green, yellow and some other colors Okumnra Masa 
nobu ( 1690 - 1768 ) and Ishikawa Toyonobu (1713-1785) 
were outstanding painters who produced a number of fine 
beni-c prints 

After bem-e, mshtU-e or "Brocade Picture" developed 
In. mshtkt-e ate so skilfully used a number of different 
comphraentary hues and tints as to give a compUcated, yet 
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a charnungiy harmomous color scheme as a -whole In the 
development of brocade prints Suzuki Harunobu (^1718- 
1770) nas the most meritorious pioneer painter His style 
was studied further by Isoda Kotyusai and Ippitsusai Buncho 
The later 18th century was the golden age of broade 
prints In this golden age appeared such able masters as 
Katsukawa Shunsho Toshtisai Sharakii, Torn Kiyonaga, 
Kubo Shumman Kitagawa Utamaro and Hosoda Eishi 
The favorite subjects painted by these masters were usually 
beauues or aaors In Big 19 is reproduced an example of 
Harunobu s work He did not try to paint the real faces 
of individuals His figures are highly idealistic and look 
like fairies who have just stepped out from the land of 
dreams He tried to express their mental aitimdes To 
contrast his beauties, compare the beauty by Tom Kiyoniga 
(1753-1815) Tvhose beauues are more reabsuc His clothes 
envelop teal women, not dreamy or ephemeral tiearures 
like Harunobu s Harunobu s aeations are mudi more 
spiritual, more or less celestial, while Kijonagas beauues 
are more human and sensuous in form and color (Fig 20) 
In the early 19th century the art of engraving progressed 
even more, and the subjea treated by uktyo-e painters ex 
tended to much broader fields Landscapes, flowers and 
birds and contemporary customs and manners became favo 
nte subjects Noted pamiers who flourished m this period 
were Katsushika Hokusai, Utagawa Toyokuni, Utagawa 
Kunisada, Utagawa Kumyoshi and Ando Hiroshige 
Parallel with the ufeiyoe painting the school of decora 
live painung developed remarkably The school was initiat 
ed by Koetsu and Sotatsu jn the eazher Edo Period, and 
culminated in the art of Konn m the Gentoku era (1688- 
1704) The pictures by ^tatsu arc rather simple, but full of 
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o’jginabty His hoes aie usually lightly drawn id black ink 
and then have graceful curves, giving a soft and soothing 
feclingrohis pictures The most characteristic feature of his 
painting was its unique color scheme He showed marvel 
ous abihty m contrasting vanous colors with black ink, 
and made his pictures highlj decorative In Fig 21 is 
shown one of his masterpieces painted on a fan shaped 
paper Konn (1653-1716) was deeply indebted to Koetsu 
and Sotatsu, and became the most famous decorative painters 
in the Genroku era, the golden age of luxury for the 
commoners in the Edo Period He left us quite a number 
of his masterpieces One of them, ov/ned by Count Tsjgam 
in Tokyo, is shown in Fig 22 After him, Hoitsu (1759- 
1828) mastered Konns sr>le In the Tokyo Imperial 
Household Museum are his teptescmative works They are 
mounted as two picture saoUs painted with dowers and 
birds of four seasons in nch colors on silk (Fig 23) 

In the 18ch century there developed Literati painting 
(Nangwa, also called Buniingwa) This appealed to the 
Chinese classical scholars The painters of this school most 
ly painted landscapes, but they were fond of painung the 
impressions which Nature inspired in them The diiaroscuro 
in ink pla)s an important part in their pictures , and they 
have usually poems in Chinese inscnbed above their pictures 
The expression of poetic thought m black and white or 
hght coloring was highly appreaatcd by the men of Chinese 
classical hterature 

The following are the master painters of this sdiool 

Gion Nankai (1677-1751), Sakai Hyakusen (1698-1753) , 
Taiga do (1723-1776), Fig 24. Biison (1716-1783), Fig 
25, Tam Buncho (1764-1841), Chikuden (1777-1835), 
Kwazan (1793-1841) 
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in Kyoto are Takenouclu SeUi5, Hashimoto Kwansecsu, 
Nishimura Goun, Nishiyama Suisho, Kawamura ^^anshu, 
Matsubayashi Keigetsu and Kikuchi Keigetsu. 

Besides the Imperial Academy of Fine Arc, there are 
several important art orgamaations for the advancement of 
Japanese style of painting. They are the Nihon-Bijutsu- 
in, or the Institute of Japanese Art, presided over by Yo- 
koyama Taikwan, the Seiryu^sha founded by Kawabata 
Ryushi, etc 
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Fig 13 One of the Pair of Screens, by Euoku 
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SCULPTURE 


Before the jntroduaion of Buddhwm, m the ruddle of 
the €th centui), Japanese sculpture seems to ha^e been 
quite simple and archaic in its lutenal and tcdmique 
There remain only staruarj objects stueb on b-rial mo-nds 
built in the proto histone period The) are crude terra cona 
figures, as will be seen m Hg 27, ''•hich is one of the 
examples preserved in the Tokyo Imperial HouschoM 
Mueurr 

It seems that lugUlj-dcseloped Daddhis' figures in bron’e 
and uood ViCfc produced quite suddenly in tie first half 
of the 7ih certuf) Some tepresentanve cxanplcs these 
earl) Buddhist figures still rema n in the Upr> j ji ronarcry 
in Yamate The) si ere tnostlj prod-ctd in the reign of 
the Enr'css SuLo. because of s'hich tbey are Lnorn br 



It 1 $ extremely slender and tall, almost transcendental m 
form and height When compared with tlie former example, 
this expresses much more delicacy and the curved rhythmic 
beauty of lines The wooden figures of the Sinko 
sculpture were carved out of a single block of wood, 
and alv^ays decorated with colors or bnghtened with 
gold-foil 

In the second half of the 7th century there developed a 
new style of scolpmre do6 to the influence of the Gupta 
style of ludian sculpture which was intioduccd into Japan 
through. China. The style and fotm of this new school is 
very dtffacnt from that of the Suiko sculpture, and it is 
known by the name “ Hakuho scuipnue.” It has curves 
much fuller and more rounded. lUustraung more human 
hfe. The bronze statue of Sho-kwannon (Fig. 30) in the 
Yakushi-ji monastery Is an imporrant example of this new 
style, produced in Japan Its posture is stern and majestic 
and the form of body is realistic The thin ttansparent 
drapery is so {Umy that one rosy feel the pulsating warmth of 
the body. Such gracefulness is the most conspicuous feature 
of the Hakuho sculpture of the Hakuho era (645-709) 

In the history of Japanese sculpture there were two golden 
ages. The first in the 8th century, which is known by 
the name “Tcrapyo sculpture,” and the second is the 
“Kamakura sculpture” in the I3th century In the first 
golden age a striking development was made with new media 
of day and dry-lacquet uodec the influence of the T'ang 
sculpture of China. In these media almost perfect beauty 
of human form was visualized with spiritual dignity. There 
still remain a number of such masterpieces in some monas- 
teries in Kara and its viaiuty. 

In the Hokke do (Sangwatsu-do) chapel of Todai-ji are two 
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figures representing Nikko and Gwakico, which stand on either 
side of the main figure of the chapel Both are represen- 
tative masterpieces made of day in the 8th century. Their 
planes, lines and volumes arc beautifully formed by fine day 
mercl) hardened ^ith drying, assuming a beautiful silvery 
gray color. The well-rounded and quiet dassical repose ex- 
presses inner spiritualit)*. The refined dignit)' of the divine 
face, which is miraculously combined with human beauty, 
is not surpassed by any other statue in the world (Fig 
31) Indeed, in this piece the plastic genius of Nata 
sculptors is most skilfully carried out. A number of examples 
of other masterpieces in day will be found in the Nira 
Imperial Household Museum, the Kaidan-in chapel at Nara 
and in the Horyu-ji monaster) nett Nara. 

In the sculpture of dry-lacquet statue, different methods 
were used. However, the most practical of all the 
methods was the so called “hollow statue” process, m 
which a model of clay was made and covered with 
Iscqucfcd doth When both the day and lacquer had 
hardened, the inside of the figure was dug our, leaving 
a hard shell, which would neither warp nor split. On the 
surface thus obtained were elaborated all the details of the 
same by lacquer mired with mckko or powdered incense 
wood Excellent examples in dtj-Iacquer may be seen in the 
Nara Imperial Household- Museum. Among them are four 
of the ten great disaplesof the Buddha Shaka-muni which 
are owned b> the Kofuku-jt monastery. They are successful 
in rcpfcscnung individual personality, as wuU be seen in 
the one reproduced in Fig 32. 

In the Hokke-do chapel at Nara, and the Tcshodai jt 
and the Shorin-ji monastenes near Nara, will also be found 
some masterpieces of dr> lacquer work 



In the 9th century a notable dcvelopraent made in 
wooden sculpture, and the day and dry lacquer, which were 
very popular with the Tcmpyo sculptors, declined and final 
ly died out Those wooden statues produced m the 9th 
century are lofty, subl me and inspiring , and in their tech 
ntcal finish there are two kinds One is embellished with 
colors on gesso ground or laid over with gold leaf on 
lacquered ground The wooden fig^ire representing Nyoinn 
Kwannon, which is enshnned in the Kwansbin ji monastery 
in Kawadii, is an excellent example whidi was once adorned 
with colors, although they axe now almost gone (Fig 33) 
The work is marvelously successful m rendenng his mystic 
power It has grace of form and expression, and though 
It has six asms u does rot give any impression of being 
grotesque 

Another kind is finished entirely in wood, and makes use 
of the coloi of wood to obtain a beautiful finish The 
statue p'oduccd by this method is called dan so One of 
the excellent examples of this technique is the Eleven headed 
Kwannon enshnned m the Hokke ji nunnery neat Nara 
(Fig 34) The figure is carved out of sandal wood The 
form of the body is excellent, and harmoniously blends 
with the noble beauty of the main face, while the carving 
of Its folds of drapery is sharp and deep, admirably express 
mg the spirit of the age 

In the following three centunes, viz 10th, 11th and 12th, 
the sculpture was somewhat edipsed by the prosperity of 
painting However, in its technique a new method deve 
loped in wooden sculpture whtdi was usually carved out of 
one block of wood The new method was a joinery sttuc 
tuxe The head was carved separately and inserted in to a 
pair of the neck , the body vns composed of three parts, 
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and the hands and arms also were carved separately and 
then dove tailed into the body 
Those statues produced in these three centuries are called 
" Fujiwara sculpture ’ after die age known as the Fujiwara 
Period (or later Heian Period) The charaaenstic features 
of the Fujiwara sculpture arc the round face, the delicacy of 
form and the picturesque ornamentation 

It was also noticeable that professional sculptors appeared 
for the first time in the 11th century Among the fore 
most was Jocho, who established a carving studio in Kyoto 
and there taught his pupils Although they imitated his 
style, they could not surpass their master The large image 
of Araida enshnned at the Ho o do, or Phoenix Hall of the 
Byodo in at Uji, near Kyoto, is said to be a representative 
work carved by Jocho (Fig 35) I: is made of wood and 
entirely overlaid with gold foil Buddha sits aoss legged 
on a lotus pedestal with his hands on his knees 
The most fepresemauve example of the picturesque statues 
produced in the llch century, is the figure of Kichijo ten, 
the deity who is the macnation of beauty, from the Joniri 
ji rrorustery, now presctied in the Tokyo Imperial House 
hold Museum (Fig 36) She holds on the palm of her 
hand a gem, which has a magic power to give fortune to 
her domtecs The chiseling is raagruficent and the costume 
is beautifully decorated in colors with typial designs of the 
age 

The advent of the second golden age of sculpture in the 
Kamakura Period seems due to the follomng four causes — 
1 The martial sp nt of the age created b) the new 
militar) adninistranon and the attitude of sculptors respond 
ing to tins spmt, was one of the four causes which brought 
about this golden age of sculpture 
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x\ood reveal a personality, grand not only in physique, but 
in spint Kwaikei, the great contemporary of UnLci 
showed the new spint by his cmbelhshmg of old forms 
He v.as most skillful in representing peaceful subjects, such 
as Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, while Unkci showed his genius 
in rendering chivalrous subjects, as has been already ex 
plained The greatest of his works is the figure of Hachi 
man Bodhisatm of the Todai ji monastery in Nara (Fig 
39) Its form and expression are full of reality, and there 
IS nothing superhuman about it It looks like an. ordinary 
man with a calm and noble posture But Kv/aikei had 
almost no pupil who mistered his techmque and style for 
the future, and Unkei had four sons, ^ho all mastered their 
fathers style and techmque, and played an impottant r6Ie m 
the development of the Kamakura sculpture The figure 
of Kongo nkishi is an excellent example of the work attribuc 
ed to Jokei, one of Unkei $ sons (Fig 40) In this figure, 
we see the very spicic of the Kamakura sculpture, highly 
expressed by the active movement of its limbs and the 
ssveep of the drapery which give a perfect rhythmic unity 
This may now be seen in the Kara Imperial Household 
Museum 

Buddhist sculpture in Japan reached its highest develop 
ment in the Kamakura Penod From then it continually de- 
clined, and never revived us supremacy 

However, masterpieces of portrait figures of high priests 
siere produced in the Muromacht Period (1334-1573) which 
followed This was because of the popularity of Zen Bud 
dhism It IS also noticed that the camng of Noh masks 
made a new development owing to the popularity of the 
Noh drama among the feudal barons and anstoaatic dass 

In the Momojama Penod a umque de\eIopnent was 
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2 The great demand for Buddhist figures ot\ing to the 
reconstruction of the great monasteries at Nara and the 
erection of new Buddhist temples m Kjoto and 
Kamakura 

3 The umque oppottuiuty the sculptors had in seeing 
a great number of masterpieces remaining in Nara from the 
Nara Period the first golden age of sculpture 

4 The influence of Chinese statues and paintings of 
the Sung Dynasty which were characterized by teahstic 
features 


There appeared ttio great master sculptors representing 
the Kamakura Penod Japan s second age of sculpture The) 
were Unkci and Kwaikei Uokei the son of Kokei sue 
ceeded in expressing the new spirit of the age He had 
grwt sUU to interpret activity and courage Even when his 
subject was pUad he rned to catch the intrinsic move 
ment with a vital touch of his chisel The two Nio or 
urn Kings standing at the gate of the Todai ji monastery 
»n Nara show Unkeis genius at his best (Fig 37) They 

r iT hav.nl a height of 

0 j u Their majestic features arc well proportioned to 
heir Herculean physique They are indeed physically per 
fea and unequaUed in the expression of terrifying fi«ce 
anH V these tuo statues are annbuted to Unkei 

telt,m'"“^f *^P'“**y represent the type and 

, r ““■^iterp.cce by which 

rht< f u *hown m portrait sculpture (Fig 38) In 

My — P-' windec 

yim-c fold, of do.p„y d.,»dIod oo, of a ,™p|a blocl. of 
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wood reveal a personality, grand not only in physique, but 
in spinr. Kwaikei, the great contemporary of Unkci, 
showed the new spirit by his embellishing of old forms 
He was most skillful in representing peaceful subjects, such 
as Buddhas or Bodhisatms, while Unkei showed his genius 
in rendering chivalrous subjects, as has been already ex* 
plained. The greatest of his works is the figure of Hachi- 
man*Bodhisattva of the Todd-jt monastery in Nara (Fig. 
39). Its form and expression are full of reality, and there 
is nothing superhuman about it. It looks like an ordinary 
man with a calm and noble posture. But Kv/aikei had 
almost no pupil who mastered his technique and style for 
the future, and Unkei had four sons, who all mastered their 
father's style and technique, and pUyed on important rdle in 
the development of the Kamakura scuJpmre. The figure 
of Koogo*rikisht is an excellent example of the work attribut* 
ed tojokei, one of Unkei's sons (Fig. dO). In this figure, 
we see the very spirit of the Kamakura sculpture, highly 
expressed by the active movement of its Umbs and the 
sticep of the drapery which gjve a perfect rhythmic unity. 
This may now be seen in the Nara Imperial Household 
Museum. 

Buddhist sculpture in Japan reached its highest develop* 
ment in the Kamakura Period. From then it continually de* 
dined, and never revived its supremacy. 

However, masterpieces of pomaic figures of high priests 
were produced in the Muromachi Period (1334-1573) which 
followed. This was because of the popularity of Zen Bud* 
dhism. It is also noticed that the carving of Noh masks 
made a new development owing to the popularity of the 
Noh drama among the feudal barons and aristocratic dass. 

In the Momoyama Period a unique dcvciopncnt was 
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made iq architectural sculpture, which will be described 
elsewhere. 

Coming down to the Edo Period, sculpture declined 
even more, except for small things such as masks, netsuke 
and so forth. 

At the close of the I9th century Japanese sculpture began 
to make a new start under the inBuence of the West. At 
this time plaster-modelling andcasungby Western methods 
were introduced 

The department of sculpture in the Impcnal Academy of 
Fine An is now composed of the following eminent 

sculptors : — 

Tatehata Taitnu, Naito Shin, Yamasaki Choun, Asakuta 
Fumio, Saico Sogan, Kitamura Seibo, Hirakushi Deochu, 
Sato Chozan, Fujli KoyiL 










Fig 31 Niiia and CtiaAiu Sangwacsu do Chapel 





Fig 31 Sitka and Guatko Sangwatsu d6 Chapd 




Fig 33 Nyomn Kuan non Kwanshinji Monastery 







f*6 33 Image of Amtda Ho-o-do Chapel 
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Fig. 57 N/9 of Todai |i Monastery 
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Fig. 39. Hachiman-BoJfMattta of T6dai*ji Monastery 


Fig 40 of Kofiiku 
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INDDSXRIAL ARTS 


Industrial arts have much to do with the actual dex'clopment 
of culture in any sodety, because they ate so doscly related 
to the utility of arts in daily life. The beauty of practical 
objeas should always be created without interfering with 
their practical use. Even more than this, their utility should 
be enhanced by beautiful forms and lovely colors Such an 
ideal is amply realized in Japanese industrial arts The most 
notcvi’orthy of Japanese industrial am are the ceramic arts, 
lacquer wares, textiles and mctal*wotb. 


Ceramic Arts 

The ceramic ans of Japan made notewonhy progress after 
Toshiro came back from China in the 13th century, 
having spent 5 years there studying ceramic arts He 
opened his kilns at Seto near Nagoya, vhich later became 
a famous pottery center in Japan, and svliich still keeps its 



The tea ceremony became highly popular in the Muiomachi 
Period, and it encouraged the potters in various parts of the 
country to produce the ceiaimc -wares needed for the tea- 
ceremony, so that m different places new kilns were estab 
lished Among them, Shtno yala and Jo o Shigaiaki wares 
were famous Shino ware was made by the order of a chajtn 
named Shino Soshin, who instructed a Scto potter of Owari 
to make him tea utensils The ware itself was of a rough 
quality, and it was glazed with a very thick white enamel, 
crackled and usually painted with a rude dotal design 
However, a special beauty was found in its ^aze and design 
The tea ceremony became suU more popular in the Momo 
yama Period, and a new kind of tea bowl called “ Eiaku- 
yaki * was invented by Chojico and highly appreaated by the 
adepts of tea cult, beause its soft teixure was agreeable to the 
lips and kept the tea warm longer than did the hard stone 
bowls 

It was of such excellent quality that Hideyoshi gave him 
a seal bearing the charaaer Raku to be impressed on his 
works Hence the name Raku yaki 
Another kind of pottery which represents the rich and 
colorful taste of the feudal lords bad been inaug;urated by 
the feudal generals of Kyushu, who partiapated in the 
Korean expedition waged by Toyotomi Hideyoshi in the 
l6th century Those generals brought home a number of 
Korean potters, who instruaed Japanese potters in their 
respective dans 

In such arcumsrances, the Satsuma dan developed a faience 
with tasteful polychromatic designs, which is known by the 
name of ntshtkide or " Brocade like ” Kagoshima, the chief 
aty of Kagoshima Prefecture, is sull famous for Satsuma ware 
In the province of Hizen, also in Kyushu, there develop 
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cd famous polychrome porcelain ■wares named Imari, Kaki e 
mon and Iro Nabeshima They are all highly decorative in 
rich colors The speaal features of Kaki c raon are a milky 
white glaze, picturesque design and a large area left white 
(Fig 41) The Iro Nabeshima was turned out in limited 
quantities from the O kochi kilns of Hizen The ground 
glaze IS extremely smooth and glossy, and seems to have 
a slightly bluish shade Its design is natural and reahsne, 
and harmoniously adapted to its color scheme (Fig 42) 

In the Iman wares the induence of Chinese or Dutch 
designs will sometimes be found, and generally they arc not 
so artistic as those of Kaki e mon and Iro Nabeshima. In 
Anta of Hizen these beautiful polychrome wares are soil 
produced, and they are usually called Anta ware 
The porcelain wares developed in Kyushu were, however, 
mote or less the imieauon of Chinese or Korean styles 
Bur in the 17th cencurj great potter named Ninsei ap 
peired in K)oto and he elevated the estheue standard of 
ceramic art and expressed a highly Japanese taste (In the 
Tokjo Impcnal Household Museum there is on view a tea 
|ir, one of Ninsa s masterpieces.) The ;ar measures 1 ft 
and IS decorated with a plum tree in full bloom, over 
shadowed with golden clouds Its graceful shape and the 
aimson blossoms, the golden clouds, and slightly bluish white 



Lacquer Wares 

The application of lacquer for useful objects has a long 
history in Japan Even proto historic pottery was coated with 
lacquer In the 8th century lacquer was used for vanous 
useful objects of artistic merit The swords, musical inscm 
ments and bronze mirrors, preserved m the Shoso in uea 
sury at Nara, are highly important examples of gold lacquer 
work, developed in the 8th century In these objects the 
foundation grounds are made of lacquer and locnisted with 
lovely designs cut out of silver and gold plate Fig 45 
shows an example of the picturesque design given at the 
head of a psaltery 

In the succeeding periods, the tedmique greatly developed, 
and highly decorative goM Ucquct boxes, desks and various 
utensils were produced by different processes Some are ffat 
and others raised, otherwise, lolatd with metals or mother 
of pearl The different shades of gold are also produced on 
the Uo^ucted gtound by spnnkliog different qualities of 
gold dust In Fig 46 is shown a gold lacquer box owned 
by the Tokyo Imperial Household Museum Its design is 
attributed to Korin who flourished in the late 17th century 
as a painter of decorative pictures The design is composed 
of ins and Yatsuhashi bridge on a black lacquer ground 
The ins is represented in gold lacquer and mother of pearl, 
and the bridge is made of lead plates 

Japanese gold lacquer is famous for its beauty and dura* 
bihty, which are the result of techmcal skill and pains 
taJang processes required in its manufacture 

The body of lacquer ware is usually made of well sea- 
soned wood The joints are oil slightly hollow and filled 
with a romure of cut hemp and glue to prevent any de 
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formation from the joint parts Then the whole surface is 
coated with pure lacquer After this, a coating of lacquer 
mixed with wheat flour is given and then a linen doth is 
laid over it, and the utmost cate is taLen to stretch it per 
fectly smooth The whole surfrce is coated several araes 
more with other layers of lacquer Then coats are given in 
order to get a smooth ^ound surface After this, the 
black lacquer is apphed and the surface is pohshed repeats! 
ly with charcoal in order to get a glossy black fimsh of 
ground work. The gold lacquer design can now be apphed 
to the ground surface There are three difiereoc methods 
by which gold lacquer design is produced flat gold lacquer 
pohshed out gold lacquer, and raised gold lacquer 
In produang a flat gold lacquer motif, the design required 
IS drawn on paper and transferred by ttaang its Lines with 
lacquer on to the amde, then gold dust is sptiokled over 
the design so that the sucky lacquer will take it After 
this, thin transparent lacquer is apphed over the design 
The arucle is then dried in an air Dght damp box because 
lacquer dnes only in damp air Then the surface of the 
design is polished with charcoal 
The present day gold lacquer ware of artisnc merit is pro 
duced mostly in K}oto and Tok)o and usually m individual 
workshops 


Textiles 


The textile industry in Japan made remarkable develop- 
ment tn the 7th and the Sth anturics, and a number of 





Lacquer Waxes 

The application of lacquer for useful objects has a long 
history in Japan. Even proto-hisionc pottery was coated with 
lacquer la the 8th century lacquer was used for various 
useful objects of artistic ment The swords, musical instru- 
ments and bronze mirrors, preserved in the Shos6-in trea- 
sury at Nara, are highly important examples of gold lacquer 
work developed in the 8th century- In these objeas the 
foundation grounds are made of lacquer and incrusted with 
lovely designs cut out of silver and gold plate. Fig. 45 
shows an example of the picturesque design given at the 
head of a psaltery- 

In the succeeding periods, the technique greatly developed, 
and highly-decorative gold lacquer boxes, desks and vaiiotis 
uteostU were produced by different processes. Some ate fiat 
and others raised, otherwise, inlaid with metals or luothet- 
of-pearl. The different shades of gold are also produced on 
the lacquered ground by spriokliog different qualities of 
gold-dust. In Fig. 46 is shown a gold lacquer box owned 
by the Tokyo Imperial Household Museum. Its design is 
attributed to Korin who flourished In the late 17th century 
as a painter of decorative pictures The design is composed 
of ins and Yatsuhashi bridge on a blad: lacquer ground. 
The iris is represented in gold lacquer and mother-of-pearl, 
and the bridge is made of lead plates 

Japanese gold lacquer is famous for its beauty and dura- 
bility, which are the result of technical skill and pains- 
taking processes teqmted in its manufacture. 

The body of lacquer ware is usually made of well sea- 
soned wood The joints are cut slightly hollow and filled 
with a mixture of cut hemp and glue to prevent any de- 
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formation from the joint parts. Then the whole surface is 
coated with pure lacquer. After this, a coating of lacquer 
mixed with wheat flour is given and then a hnen cloth is 
laid over it, and the utmost care is taken to stretch it per- 
fectly smooth. The whole surface is coated several times 
more with other layers of lacquer. Then coats are given in 
order to get a smooth ground surface. After this, the 
black lacquer is apphed and the surface is polished repeated- 
ly with charcoal in order to get a glossy black finish of 
ground-work. The gold lacquer design now be applied 
to the ground surface. There are three diflerent methods 
by which gold lacquer design is produced : flat gold lacquer, 
polished-out gold lacquer, and raised gold lacquer. 

In producing a flat gold lacquer motif, the design required 
is drawn on paper and transferred by tradog its lines with 
lacquer on to the article; then gold dust is sprinkled over 
the design so chat the scicl^ lacquer will take it. After 
this, thin transparent lacquer is applied over the design. 
The artide is then dried in an air-tight damp box because 
lacquer dries only in damp air. Then the surface of the 
design is polished with charcoal. 

The present-day gold lacquer v/arc of artistic merit is pro- 
duced mostly in Kyoto and Tok)'o and usually in indindual 
workshops. 


Textiles 


The textile industry in Japan made remarkable develop- 
ment in the 7th and the 8th centuries, and a number of 



excellent examples still renuin lO the Shoso in treasury at 
Nara and in the Horyu ji monastery near Nara, The de 
signs of those examples are full of rich and bright colors 
and show a wonderful variety Their motifs may be divided 
into flowers animals, plants and landscapes Some of them 
show a Chinese influence, but others are disanctly Persian 
and typical of this Persian influence is a hunting scene as 
will be observed in the example reproduced in Fig 47, pre 
served in the Horyu jt monastery 
The next remarkable devdopment in the history of the 
textile industry took place in the 16th century At this 
time Japan was again gtcatly indebted to Chinese influence 
Qimese experts came to Japan and started to teach weaving 
at Sakai, a aty near Osa^ la addition, Chinese trading 
ships brought fine examples of the Chinese weaving art to 
Japan Meanwhile, the Nisbi|in artisans of Kyoto learned 
advanced Chinese methods of weaving from Sakai artisans, 
and they made Kyoto the most imponant center of high 
grade weaving in Japan Moreover, Dutch, Spanish and 
Portuguese merchants brought European texules, such as 
figured satins, velvets, and gobelins, giving for the first «me 
an important Western influences to Japanese textile industry 
Under these foreign influences the Japanese textile industry 
made great strides in the Edo Period 
The most gorgeous texule fabrics, which were used in 
the Noh drama, were produced mostly in Edo and Kyoto 
The bright colors and intricate patterns of these Noh cos 
tumes were appteaated espeaally by the nobility, and by 
rmlitary leaders in times of peace (Fig 48) 

Various kinds of silk needed by rich people have also 
remarkably improved The silk ftbrio used most for making 
kimono, and o6i or sashes, were satin ot shtisii, figured 
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damask or dOTtsji, crepe or chintnen, nnztt and yuzen 

To such Silk stuffs, most pleasing patterns were applied 
by dyeing, embroidery, or weaving out in the loom But 
some speaal design was from time to time painted by an 
artist himself 

Contemporary textile fabrics have made praiseworthy pro 
gress in designs, dyeing, and weaving The most artistic 
are Nishijin, yuzen and embroidery, and the best of these 
are produced in Kyoto But in recent years rayon has 
achieved a noteworthy change in the silk industry by 
evolving a higher quahty through mixing natural silk thread 
with It 


Metal-work 

The development of metal work has also a long history 
Already in the proto histone penod, excellent work in 
armor, sword and bronze mirrors were produced, and a 
large number of fine examples are preserved in the Tokyo 
Impcnal Household Museum In Fig 49 there is reproduc- 
ed one of the proto histone cuirasses 
It IS formed chiefly of honrontal plates of iron, very 
skilfully forged, taking the shape of a solid corselet the 
right front of which opens on a hinge to admit the body 
of the wearer The sword from the proto histone penod is 
also remarkable for its practice and ornamencanon It has 
a straight back and only one cutung edge The handle and 
scabbard are beautifully decorated with gilt copper in re 
poussd work. In some cases the pommel of the sword is 
modelled into a nng, in which is often represented the 



which were made in Japan. They ate circular, and their 
backs are ornamented with Chinese legendary figures and 
animals in relief, as will be noticed in the reproduaion of 
one of the representative examples owned by the Tokyo Im- 
perial Household Museum. 

However, much more artistic bronze mirrors were pro- 
duced in the 8th century owing to the infiuence of Chinese 
mirrors made in the T'ang Dynasty. Many fine examples of 
this Lind of mirrors are preserved in the Sboso-in treasury 
at Nara, They are either disk-shaped or of the eight-petalled 
flower form, both held by cords attached to the knobs at 
the center of the back. As to the technical process, some 
designs are cast in the same mould; but others are Incrusted 
with designs cut out of gold or stiver plate on a lacquer 
ground. The designs are composed mostly of animals, 
clouds, birds, flowers, landscapes and legends. An example 
of exquisite workmanship will be seen in out reproduction 
of one of such mirrors preserved In the SbosS-in ueasuiy at 
Nara (Fig, 53). Around the middle knob Is represented 
water in fine silver gilt. Along the water are represented 
land and mountains in gilt, and on the land a saint is play- 
ing music In the sky, cranes ate flying about amid float- 
ing clouds The design represents the state of ideal 
happiness conceived by Chinese saints Such an exquisite 
design was never made for the mirror after the 8th century. 
After the 10 th century bronze mirrors became much smaller, 
and their designs were simplified and Japanized, as will be 
seen in Eg. 54. 

Contemporary metal-work is making remarkable progress 
in technique and design, and some superb examples will be 
seen in the annual exhibidon of the Imperial Fine Arts 
Academy (held in autumn in Ueno Park), and another an- 
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head of a phoemx oi dragon head, as will be seen m the 
exam ple shown in Fig 50 

In the 8th century much finer swords were produced by 
the influence of the advanced decorative art of the T'anc 
Dynasty of China 

In the Shoso in treasury in Nata are preserved a number 
of highly decorative swords (Fig 51) The finest of them is 
sword once worn by the Emperor Shomu The metal 
fitting attached to this sword is exquisite in gilt fihgree 
work inserted with gems , 

The aaft of the Japanese swordsmtth developed intensely 
in the 13th century, and fine, practical blades were made 
by such eminent swordsmiths as Awataguchi Yoshimitsu and 
rtai Kunimitsu 

cicTTr body armor is called 

peat Minor or Siyoroi, and was worn by a genera] It con 

erio r T and then laced 
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which were made m Japan They axe afciilar, and their 
backs are ornamented with Chinese legendary figures and 
animals in rehef, as will be oouad in the reproduction of 
one of the representative examples owned by the Tokyo Im- 
perial Household Museum 

However, much more artistic bronze mirrors were pro 
duced in the 8th century owing to the influence of Chinese 
mirrors made in the T‘ang Dynasty Many fine examples of 
this kind of mirrors are preserved in the Shoso m treasury 
at Nara, They are either disk shaped or of the eight petalled 
flower form, both held by cords attached to the knobs at 
the center of the bad- As to the technical process, some 
designs are cast in the same mould , but others ate incrusted 
with designs cut out of gold ot silver plate on a lacquer 
ground The designs are composed mostly of ammals, 
douds, birds, flowers, landscapes and legends An example 
of exquisite workmanship wiU be seen in our reproduction 
of one of such mirrors preserved lo the Shoso in treasury at 
Nara (Fig 53) Around the middle knob is represented 
water in fine silver gilt Along the water are represented 
land and mountains in gilt, and on the land a saint is play 
ing music. In the sky, cranes am flying about amid float 
ing douds The design represents the state of ideal 
happiness concaved by Chinese saints Such an exquisite 
design was never made for the mirror after the 8th century 
After the 10th century bronze mirrors became much s mall er, 
and that designs were simplified and Japamzed, as will be 
seen in Fig 54 

Contemporary metal work is making remarkable progress 
in techmque and design, and some superb examples will be 
seen in the annual exhibition of the Impcnal Fine Arts 
Academy (held in autumn in Ueno Park), and another an- 
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nual exhibition held (in spnng) under the auspices c 
Department of Conunerce and Industry 




Fig 4l Di*h by hah-t mn 
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Fig 44 Black Rahi Tea Bowl, hj Dohacht 




Fig. 45 Pm of 1 PjiUcry, preserved m Shos6-m Tretsury 





Fig 46 Gold Lacquer Box faj Ken 
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Proto historic Cuits's 




Fig. 53. Xlitfor of Bght-pmlled Flower Form 
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lo few other countries will be found so many historical 
buildings as in Japan ; and almost every age is represented 
by extant buildings of different types. However, most of 
them are Shinto and Buddhist buildings. Besides them, 
some palace buildings, dwelling houses and castles cetruim 
"When Westerners come to see them they are struck by the 
strangeness of their appearance, color, stmcture, material 
and expression, because they are different in so many respeas 
from those of Western arduteccure. The difference comes 
from the climatic Influence, material sources, modes of living, 
religious ideas and tastes of the people. 

The Japanese spirit has been nurtured under the roofs of 
such different buildings, reli^ous and secular. 

In Japan, wood is almost the sole material for buildings 
from the remote past to the present time. This owes much 
to the abundance of w'ood throughout tlie whole Empire, 
and it Is preferable in Japan because it is proof against the 
intense humidity all the year round. Among the woods 
hbwki is perhaps the best for the high grade architecture. 
Also, against earthquakes wooden buildings were preferred 
to the stone or brick buildings The Japanese building is 
fundamentally construaed in the vertical and horizontal 
directions, while the Western structural principle is of the 
arch system. On the whole, the architectural feeling differs 
much from that of the West, because the Japanese house 
is open in its nature and constcucrion, while the Western 
building is private and self-contained. 



The keen interest of touosts from the West will be at 
tracted by the forms of the Japanese roofs caves bracket 
systems and friezes There are four fundamental forms of 
roofs the gable roof ihnztttnazuktfrt) the hipped roof 
(s/itc/«<-z«j^Kri) the pyramidal roof (hosyo-zukuri\ and the 
hipped roof with gables (trtmoyazukurti The mote com 
plicated shapes are produced by combioation of these 
fundamental forms The beauty and castes of roofs are 
however mote effectively earned out by matenals used for 
sudi roofs of different styles Straw rush tiles shingles 
and bark of the htnokt wood are used according to the 
different kinds of buildings Tiles are used more for the 
Buddhist temples and there arc two kinds flat and rounded 
tiles The ules used at the end of the eaves arc dceorared 
with designs as will be seen m Fig 55 The shingles 
ikokera) and bark of the htnokt wood [htivada) are usually 
used for the roofs of Shinto shuoes Straw and tush are 
used foe country houses of pnmicive styles (Fig 56) The 
architectural beauty of the roof is most effectively achieved 
by Its broad pitch and sky lines 

The interest of the tounst will next be attracted by the 
arrangement of rafters bracket systems or masn gumi (Fig 57} 
and the camng of the frog leg supports or kacru mala 
(Fig 58) 

The pillars of Japanese aicbueautc arc very impottant 
structural members taking the place of the Western walls 
which sustain the weight of roofs 

The speaal features of the interior of Japanese historical 
buildings will be seen m the omsttuaion of ceilings bracket 
systems perforated panels {ranana) above lintels over the 
sUdiQg saeens which are at the panmons of rooms (Fig 
59) In the construaion of the ceiling there arc two funda 





menral forms, flat and coved compartment ceilings. The 
cofiers are usually decorated with painting jn colors. Per- 
forated panels are generally decorated with dificrent carvings, 
and the sliding-saecns whidt talte the place of walls arc 
usually decorated with pictures in several colon, or black 
and white. 

Japanese historical buildings may be divided into two 
classes, the pre-Buddhist and post-Buddhist period. Although 
no building remains from the prc-Buddliist period, some 
clay models dlscostscd from the psoto-Wstotve hutial-tnounds, 
and some primitive styles of Shfnt5 architecture such as 
Taisha-zukuri and Shimmei-zukuri, illustrate the pre-Buddhist 
buildings. 

After Buddhism was inttoduced into Japan, in the middle 
of the 6th century, Japanese architecture was profoundly in- 
fluenced by Qiinese architecture itt many ways. However, 
Japanese style of buildings developed since the later Heian 
Period (894-1165). 

In the following pages we choose some representative 
historical buildings of Shinto shrines, Buddhist temples, 
dwelling-houses and castles and give brief desojptions of 
them. 


Shinto Architecture 



(Fig 60), developing out of dwelling houses in the age of 
primitive Shinto This shnne is dedicated to Okuninushi 
noMikoro one of the earthly deities m the Japanese pan 
theon On the other hand there developed a mote advanced 
style of Shinto atchitectnte which ongmated from the 
primitive palace building It is called Shimmei zukun The 
best example of this style is that of the Ise Daijingu 
Here is enshrined the Great Sun Goddess Amaterasu O mi 
kami, the ancestor of Japanese Emperors 

Both styles are simple and archaic, but their extensive 
envuomnems give visitors a sacred and inspiied feeling 
Espeaally is the Ise Daijiogti the symbol of the Japanese 
spirit and faith Both styles will be found in many dismcts 
over the whole Empire 

In Naw the old apital of Japan, stands the Kasuga 
shnne (Fig 6l) Its two stoned tall red gate in front of 
the main shnne which is also colored red and green, diffei 
greatly ftom those simple and plain styles of the Taisha zu. 
kufi and of the Shimmei zukun The shnne was founded 
in the 8th century by the Fujiwara families as their tutelary 
god Here in this Shinto shnne we see that the Buddhist 
style of ardutecrure aept into the colorful style of the Ka 
suga shnne 

The Kitano shrine in Kyoto, and the Ssaki Hachiman 
shnne in Sendai, teptesenc another remarkable style of Shinto 
architecture called Gongeo zukun This style developed in 
the Momoyama Penod and was subjected to much influence 
from Buddhist architecture It has a mam hall and an 
oratory, cotineaed by an intetmediate room called at iio-vna 
This IS a charaaenstic feature of the Gongen zukun style 
The construction and decoration of the outside and inside 
are elaborate This is also a speaal feature of the Gongen 



nikuri architecture. 

Nikko shrine (Fig. 62), so &mous throughout the world, 
belongs also to this style of Shinto architecture. But it is 
too elaborate in construaion and too ornate in rich colors, 
and thereby greatly opposed to the simple style of the early 
Shinto shrine, \vhich is most aptly expressed in the Shim- 
mei- 2 ukuri style of Shinto architecture. 


Buddhist Architecture 

Generally speaking, the Chinese and Korean style of 
Buddhist architecture was eagerly copied in the early Buddhist 
ages, that is, about three centuries from the 7th to the 9tb 
century. 

The Hocyu'ji monastery neat Niri is one of the great 
monasteries built at the beginning of the 7th century, and 
represents the early Korean style of Buddhist architecture in 
Japan. The monasteiy comprises about thirty buildings 
However, the Golden Hall (Kon-do), Five-storied stupa, 
Chumon gate and the gallenes are the only buildings re- 
maining from the beginning. These buildings are the oldest 
xvooden architecture in Japan. 

The Golden Hall and five-storied stupa stand in the 
square enclosure formed by galleries, broken in the center 
of the south side by the Chumon gate. The spacious and 
commanding excellence of the arrangement of these buildings 
on the virgin-white sanded ground is most inspiring (Fig. 
63). 

The Golden Hall of the Tosho-dai-ji is the best example 
of the Buddhist architeaurc copied in Japan after the style 
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of the T ang architectufe of China (Fig 64) The stability 
of form and broad rhythmic beamy of all the constructive 
members are excellent and may be compared with any 
beauufiil architccmte in the wodd 

At U)i neat Kyoto stands the Ho o do or Phoenix Hall 
(Fig 65) This IS the finest example of Japanese buildings 
erected in the Heian Period In this hall is fully expressed 
not only the creauvc genius of Japanese architects but also 
the faith in the Buddha Amida which was very popular 
among the nobles of the Fujiwara families It consists of a 
mam hall wing cottidots and a teat cotndot and each 
has a synthetic beauty m the whole The beautifully curved 
lines of the roofs and the soft straight lines of the pillars 
supporting the roofs are m pcrfea harmony and unity with 
the two phocmx of bronze on the gables of the mam roof 
It also haemonizes ideally with the sutroundiQg landscape 
which is a tnastetpiecc of natuie The imetior is decoiated 
with mother of pearl fiotal designs and Buddhist figures in 
nch colors The walls and panels arc painted with pictures 
illustrating the doanne of Amiix Buddhism 
In Kamakura, the former seat of the Shogunate govern 
ment in the Kamakura Period (1186-1333), there remains 
an excellent example of the Kam^mra architecture of the 
Zen Buddhism which was newly introdnccd from China and 
highly welcomed by the mihcary people It is the Shan den 
hall built at the Bngakuji monastery in 1282 to enshrine 
the Buddhas tooth brought over from China (Fig 66) 
The hall is plain in color and bold in form, quite different 
from the dehcate form and the colorful intenoc of the 
Ho*o do building The ampliacy and spaaousness of this 
building represent the chivalrous mind of the military people 
who welcomed Zen Buddhism 





Dwelling Houses 


Japanese dwelling-houses in the pnmiuve periods were 
simple, as will be infcttcd from the architecture of Shinto 
shnnes such as Taisha-iulmn and Shimmei-rutuci which arc 
explained elsewhere However, a highly-rcSned type of 
dwcUiog-house called s/:i»tfe» litkuri developed in the Heian 
Period And then two other types called buheziiktiri 
and shoinzukiiri developed. Among them s^ioinzuhiri 
ardiitecture became most popular, and handsome dwelling- 
houses in the Momoyama and early Edo Period as resi- 
dential htilldings of the feudal lords and In keeping wch 
the imposing architecture of castles There remain two 
splendid eiamplej One Is in the Nishi-Hongwan-ji monas- 
tery in Kyoto and in the precincts of Nagoya castle (Hg. dP). 

The style of shoiuzukuri dwelling houses originated in 
the living quarters of Buddhist priests of the Zen sea 
The oldest shorn zuKuri example of this style will he seen 
in the tea-room of the Dojin-sai, which was bmlt in the 
late 15th century in the prednas of the “Silver PaviLon” 
in Kyoto. The interior of the shohtziihtiri is divided into 
several rooms by sliding-screens on which axe generally 
painted pictures in black and white. The front, left, and 
tight sides of the intenoc usually open into the garden by 
sliding-screetis pasted over with transparent paper on the 
upper half, and panelled on the lower half, ot by windows, 
all allowing the light to be diffused into the looms and to 
reveal the beautiful sight of the gardens when the saecns 
ate slid back. In the alcove thete hangs a piauie, in front 
of which IS set an mccnse-buinet and a flower-vase. The 
shoinzukuri house was thus originally quite simple among 
conquered generals who sprang up to eminent positions 
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from obscurit) 

The representative examples of the shoin-z:i/ un dwcllinj^ 
houses developed in the Mon) 0 )ama Penod are charaaenzed 
bj the existence of a low elc\atcd room or jodati tjymOy 
an ornamental shelf construacd in the recess conneaed 
v.ith the alcove and the desh ledge ctlled shorn 

However, during a long peaceful age of about rwo and 
a half centunes under the feudal rfgirae of the Takugiwa 
Shogunate, this style of afchitecrurc became popularized in 
the houses of commoners, and continued until the present 
day fig 70 shows one of the examples built in the 
modern penod by a rich business man 

However, in contrast with such gorgeous rooms, Japanese 
people are Inclined to have a more refined taste in the 
cliashtisu or tea*cetemony house (fig 71) It expresses a 
rustic taste in the garden, and its interior is simple and 
plain thus traruporting us occupants from the fen ensh w orld 
of activity into the teposeful seclusion of tututc (fig 72) 
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Fig S8 Katru mala 






Fig ^ Izumo Taislu Shrine 





Fig 6l Kasugajinsha Shrine 



Ttg 72 Modern Residenml House 







ART CENTERS IN JAPAN 


Yamato, the Eaxliest Art Center 

In old Japan there were five culmral centers, Yamato, 
Nara, Kyoto, Kamakura and Edo (present Tokyo). In each 
of these five places, which were simultaneously pohucal 
Japanese art made an epoch-making change and 
development. The most noteworthy feature in the develop- 
ment of Japanese art was the introduction and assinuiation 
of foreign arts, from which was created the peculiarly native 
one. These processes of introduction and assimiladoo were 
carried out in the five centers of culture, and thus in these 
places there remain today a number of important arts and 
historical sites which are living monuments to our nation’s 
cultural development. 

The first great place where an epoch-making change took 
place was Yamato, where the Japanese Empire was for the 
first time consolidated in the proto-historic age. The proto- 
historic Yamato represented the stage of burial-mounds, in 
which Chinese bronze mirrors of the Han Dynasty were found 
in large numbers, together with native pottery and other native 
objcCTs. The most interesting among these relics are the 
bronze mirrors. All of which are circular and ornamented 
with elaborate designs in relief, revealing to us the different 
phases of Chinese mythology, philosophy, folklore, and 
religion. In the design inscriptions of Chinese characters 
are often met what were probably the first wntten letters 
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with which the Japanese people came into contact, and 
{tom which they invented Japanese writing On some ex 
tttmely rare examples of btonie jmtrots ate found Japanese 
insctiptioQs in Chinese ideographs of which only the 
phonetic value is borrowed "When one compares these 
Chinese or Japanized bronae mirrors found in Japan with 
the Han bronze mirrors remaimng in China, ic cannot be 
demed that Japan was influeoccd by Chinese art and thought 
in this pcoto historic age in Yamato, the earliest cultural 
center m Japan A number of these bionze tninots found 
in Yamato ate now shown in the Imperial Household 
Museum in Ueno Park, Tol^o, with many similar bronze 
mirrors of other districts in Japan and some examples of 
Han mirrors brought from China Besides bronze mirrors, 
there ore clay figures, arms and annot made of icon or 
gilt btoQte and diSetent bnds of personal ornaments such 
as gold ear rings and necklaces composed of various colored 
jewels All these objeas from the proto histone bunal 
mounds illustrate Japanese hfe and art in the archaic period 
when the Japanese Empire was consohdating us foundations 
In the middle of the sixth century, Buddhist culture was 
introduced to Japan through Korea, and began to be held 
in high esteem at the Impenal Court \ti Yamato It brought 
gik bronze figures of Buddha, entirely new to the Japanese 
Architects painters and artisans of different branches came 
to Japan and engaged in the building of Buddhist temples 
Thus the fruits of a much higher culture than that which 
Japan had at that utne were introduced by Koreans and 
highly welcomed by progressive men The best known 
among them was Prince Shotoku Taishi, who was the 
greatest patron of Buddhism He expounded Buddhist 
sutras and encouraged the eieaion of great monasteries of 
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Five storied Pagoda of Horyu ji Monastery 




$rate 

The Horyu ji monastery, which still stands almost in its 
original condition, was one of tie seven monasteries found 
ed by Prince Shotoku Japanese people are proud of it, 
because it is the oldest speamen of wooden architecture in 
Japan, and in fact, in the world, as well as a symbol of the 
Japanese spirit The buildings, paintings, sculpture, and 
other works of art included in it are from almost all periods 
However, the most noteworthy among them are examples of 
early Buddhist art of the 7th and early 8th centuries 
The monastery is divided into two enclosures, west and 
east In the west enclosure stand the Golden Hall, and the 
five stoned stupa, enclosed by the Cbumon gate and galleries 
These are the original buildings, about thirteen centimes 
old 

On either side of the entrance gate (Chumon) stand two 
wooden statues of guardian kings, beanng expressions of 
overwhelming menace to the coenues of Buddhism But on 
eatenng the court, the magnificent pitch of the tiled root 
0 fi Golden Hall and the rythmic repcuuon of the eaves 
0 the five stoned stupa tapenng to Heaven captivate our 
eatts and fill them with a feeling of peace and sublimity 
t Was a marvelou? achievement to the early Japanese, who 
never before seen such magnificent buildings However, 
t is sti a wonder to us that they have lasted down to our 
mes m spite of exceedingly long duration elapsed since they 
were constracted ^ ^ ^ 

The Golden Hall is builr ennrely of wood, without any 
Ch ^ found in contemporary Korean and 

and forably expresses the vigorous and 
ng spirit of Pnnce Shotoku On entering the hall, 
^ o jects from the seventh century await us In the 
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center of a dais is enthroned die gilt bronre figtire of the 
Shaka muni tnad It was cast by Ton, the oldest known 
sculptor 10 Japan, and was dedicated to the Shaka muni 
Buddha The main figure sits ctoss legged, with an at 
Cendant standing on etthet side This xs one of the oldest 
styles of Buddhist figures produced in the reign of the 
Empress Smko Its technique shows the direa indebtedness 
to the North "Wei style of Chinese sculpture (Eig 28) 

In the background of the figure stands a tall slender 
statue made of wood, which is much more graceful dian 
the one by Ton just described These figures represent the 
two earliest types of sculpture, both produced in the early 
7th century, the former being called Northern Wei style of 
China, and the latter Korean (Fig 29) 

In this hall ate also found examples of enochec style, 
called Gupta, which ongsoally developed in India and 
exesased much influence on Chinese sodpTuie and painting 
in the Sm and T'aog dynasues But as far as the actual 
examples are concerned, the wall painting of this hall shows 
its influence most remarkably upon Japanese Buddhist art 
The expression of the Buddha and Bodbisattvas is Indian, 
and recalls that of the figures lo the Ajanta cave temple m 
India On the whole, idealistic expression is harmomously 
combined with realistic delineation of faces and postures, 
not only in the forms but also in the color scheme 
There is another example of Gupta sculpture in the same 
hall It IS a triad of Amida on a dais enshrined in the 
Lady Tachibana’s Miniature Shrine 
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Kara, the Second Art Center 


During the sixth and seventh centuries, Japan acquired a 
large part of a new culture through the introduction of 
Buddhism. But her power was becoming dispersed. Each 
Emperor established his own court at a difietent place in 
oi neat the psovince of Yasnato. Howeves, by tbc be- 
ginning of the eighth century Japan had accumulated spiri- 
tual as well as material culture, and established a more 
permanent and vigorous court and government, which con- 
centrated all power under an immovable sovereignty. It 
was in the reign of the Empress Gemmyo that a permanent 
capital was established for the £ist time at Nara, a cit)’, 
piLined to some extent on the model of the Chinese 
capital, Ching-an. 

All institutions, govertunental functions, etiquette and 
court costumes, music and dandog, interior decoration and 
writing, were similar in nearly eveiy way to those found in 
the capital of China. 

The capital of Chitu was then an international dty. In- 
tercourse between India and China was frequent. Chinese 
monks went to India and brought back several thousands 
of Buddhist scnpmres to China. All the Chinese translations 
were soon brought to Japan by Japanese priests who aossed 
over to China, and thousands of manuscript copies were 
made of them in Japan, of uhich there scdl remains a 
great nmnber in the Shoso-in treasury and the Buddhist 
monasteries of Nara. These copies are remarkable for the 
accuracy of their text and the beauty of their calligraphy. 
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They arc of great value today as they serve for correajng 
the popular punted InPilai'a (collections of Buddhist saaed 
writings) 

Among the rare rehes from those days are some blocks 
of incense wood brought from certain districts of Asia 
Minot Two large blocks of sudi scented wood lemain tn 
the Shoso in treasury and several small pieces in the Tokyo 
Imperial Household Museum One of the Museum pieces 
bears curious carvings which seem to be anaent Synac 
syllables according to the late Prof Sayce the eminent 
Assynologist of Oxford Umversiiy Another rare object m 
the Shoso in treasury is a colored glass cup with designs 
of the Eastern Rome on its gilt metal fitting A number 
of textile fabrics in the same tteasuty and m the Tokyo 
Imperial Household Museum have designs which oogi 
nated m Persia Those desi^s and weaving techniques 
look very similar to anaent texules found in Antioch and 
Persia 

Japan was then captivated by the foreign arts brought 
from China The pre eminent figure in their adaptation to 
the Japanese scene was the Emperor Shomu (724-736) equal 
to Prince Shotoku in the prci^iog century The greatest 
of all the monastenes built by him was the Todai ji, 
dedicated to the Buddha Vaiiochana m 752 , which dedi 
cation ceremony was epoch making in the history of Japanese 
Buddhism Thousands of priests partiapated in it The 
Emperor Shomu was present with his whole court and all 
the avil and imlitary officers All kinds of music and 
datiKs introduced ftom India Annam China and Korea 
were performed The nchness and splendor of the cere 
mony can be imagined ftom the things used on the 
occasion which are preserved to this day in the Shoso in 
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rreasur)’. However, the famous colossal 6gure ot gilt bronze 
installed in the Great Duddh-i Hall was several times burnt, 
Md has thus undergone many repairs. Its head, entirely 
lost in 1567, was restored by Doan Yamada. The only 
original parts remaining are some parts of the knee and the 
lotus throne on which are engraved Duddhist figures This 
m^es it difficult to imagine its original magnificence. 

The Great Buddha Hall seen standing today was recon- 
«ruaed in 1708 in the Tcnjuku-)o sc)lc of architecture, 
introduced from China in the late 12th century. Its dis- 
tinguishing charaaeristics were inserted bracket elbows, a 
cenain Irregularitj’ in the arrangement of the bracket groups, 
of their ends. The present Great 
uddha Hall is a third reconstruction ; its fafade is about 
188 ft. long, and the side, about 166 ft., 30 per cent. less 
in dimension than in the original plan. But the height 
measures about 157 ft,, as in the original building. 

In front of the Great Buddha Hall is a large octagonal 
fonze lantern, produced in the eighth century at the ume 
<5 aibutsu was first cast. On its metal panels are wonder- 
examples of Buddhist angels whose graceful pose and 
Cate lines of body and drapery 'show the excellence of 
t e sculptors modelUng art and of the founder’s work. 

o the east of the Great Buddha Hail stands the Hokke- 
o or Sangwatsu-do chapel the original building built in 733, 
ut with slight modifications. Inside are installed a number 
o masterpieces of eighth century sculpture in day and dry- 
equer. The most artistic examples among them are two 
y figures standing on either side of the main figure, and 
represent Nikko (the Sun) and Gwakko (the hfoon). 
cir expression is subUme and superhuman. However, the 
spirit and flesh are harmoniously united in the human 
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form (Fig 31 ) 

To the northwest of the Great Buddha HaU stands the 
Shoso m tteasuty, a wooden storehouse built in the eighth 
century, hte the tteasuty of the T6dai ji monastery It 
Brnr*" S.-”’' fc'fongcd to the 

ZT a”'* S'™ “ ‘»°"»srety by the 

Empress when he diedin 756 Together with a pZ nZbet 
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re-eteaed in the early 15th century after the original plan. 
Near the stupa stand the East Golden Hall, the West Golden 
Hall, and the Nan-en-do. The aichiteanral importance of 
these buildings is not great, but they contain a number of 
fine examples of sculpture in different periods. Besides 
these many more excellent figures are exhibited in the 
Imperial Household Museum in the park. 

On the edge of Mount Kasuga, the eastern boundary of 
the park, is the famous Shinto shrine called Kasuga<jtnsha. 
The deer in the park were believed from olden times to be 
the messengers of this shrine, and consequently have always 
been treated as saaed and never injured by the people. 
The shrine was founded in l6Z by the Fujiwara family, and 
under them prospered for sevctal centuries, as well as the 
Kofiiku ji Buddhist monastery. It is inieresung to note 
that Buddhism and Shinto, one the native and the other 
a foreign religion, were harmoniously blended by the erection 
of the monascery and the shrine by the same family for 
their prosperity. This spiritual blending of two religious 
ideas has expressed itself In the style and the coloring of 
the shrine, which is known as Kasuga-rukuri architecture. 
This was the first remarkable infiuence of Buddhist archi. 
tectute upon that of the Shinto shrine It is quite different 
from the plain style of native Shinto buildings, because in 
the Kasuga-zukuri the major part of the building is painted 
in red, the warmest of colors, and partly relieved by quiet 
gieen. But enveloped in the evergreen wood the red 
color of the sacred buildings never suggests vulgarity. 

In the middle of the park stands the Nara Imperial 
Household Museum. Here are placed on view a great 
number of excellent examples of wooden sculpture of differ- 
ent ages from various Buddhist temples. All sradents of 
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Kyoto, the Gr«itest Center of Art 


The introducuon and mutation of things Chinese reached 
Its chmax in the eighth century, at the end of -which people 
were satiated with them and keenly needed a change in 
Ufe and art Ac that time in 794, the Empetor Kwammu, 
who understood the tendency of the age, removed the seat 
of government to Yamashiro, calling it Heian or “Peace 
and Ease “ -which is the present old capital of Kyoto 
But during the first century m the new capital, the inter 
course with China still continued J3p^> however, was 
only interested in the things newly developed m China 
Among them new Buddhist sects, the Shingon and Tendai 
greatly appealed to Japan Both were <juite different from 
the seos lottoduoed in the preceding ceotunes 

Shingon Buddhism was introduced by a pnesc called 
Kukai (Kobo Daishi) and Tendai Buddhism by Saicho (Den 
gyo Daishi) To the east of the new capital Kukai founded 
the To ji s great monastery to guard ir, and the other 
pnest, Saicho, founded his monastery on hft Hiei, north-east 
of the aty Both were founded under Imperial sanction 
Kukai and Saicho were succeeded by many distinguished 
priests who exerted a good influence upon the people and 
government 

These two seas made notable contributions to Buddhist 
art because both seas needed a large number of new represen 
tauons of Buddhist deiaes 

The To ji monastery, founded by Kukai, soil standing 
today contains a number of important Buddhist images and 
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paintings of that time, but the sacred buildings were tcbuJc 
much later 


The Emyaku-]i monastery, founded by Saicbo, still stands 
on Mount Hiei, north-east of Kyoto. The mountain 
range overlooks the aty on the west and over the ex- 
tensive mirror of Lake Bma on the east. This was 
the first great monastery in Japan built on a mountain, 
and so was called •• Enryaku-ji on hfount Hiei ” From this 
egan the custom of calling Buddhist temples by the prefix 
of some mountain even when they stood on the plains 
there is the Senso-ji fAsikusa-Kwannon in 
okyo) called by the name of an imaginary mountain, 
Kinryu-zan. 


erected on Mount Hiei during the days of 
^ e gotie today j almost all of them were rebuilt 

in the 17th century, after the andent style, the altars beme 
lowM than the sanccuary. This is the particular style of 
the Tendai sect. They shelter Buddhist figures which are 
much older than the buUdiogs themselves. 

t the cl«e of the 9th century, intercourse with China 
w^_ entirely interrupted and there ensued about three centuries 
f isolation from Chinese culture, during which time Japan 
“T what had been indroduced in preceding centuries 
and architecture, painting 

Mng one hundred and fifty years that followed fiom 
the political center of Japanese feudahl and simul- 

7X1 t: '--ed .hec^rerof 


beLf' “"“T. however, Kyoto 

becrore once core e pobricd 
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Shogunate, and in the field of art left an important legacy 
to future generations. 

Finally, in the latter part of the l6th century, Kyoto came 
to be the center of the renaissance of art, under the dictator- 
ship of Toyotomi Hideyoshi. 

In short, during the first period of Kyoto's history, which 
lasted four centuries, the arts of the Coxirt had flourished. 
The next important period was that of Muromachi (1334- 
1573), when Chinese influence made itself felt. There r emain 
some of important wotks of arts from that epoch. Finally 
there developed in Kyoto the splendid an of the Momo- 
yama Period (1574—1614). 

The Buddhist temples, Shinto shrioes and other buildings 
in Kyoto where can be seen fine examples of the art of the 
different periods will be briefly desenbed. 

One should visit first of all the Onshi Kyoto Museum of 
Art, originally founded in 1697 by the Imperial Household 
for exhibiting paintings, sculpnim and minor arts, borrowed 
mostly fiiom Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines in Kyoto 
and neighboring districts, and a number of nadonal treasures 
are also included. They are divided into three departments 
— history, fine arts, and industrial arts. Painting and sculpture 
occupy the most important place. 

The oldest paintings in the museum are those illustrating 
the Buddhist scriptures on the Cause and Bflea of the 
Past and the Present," (Kwato-genrai-jngin'a'kyo) mounted as a 
makimoito, and the portraits of the Seven Patriarchs of the 
Shingon'sea, loaned by the To-ji monastery. Rve of these 
portraits were brought from China, and the other two are 
said to have been painted by Kobo-Daishi. They afforded 
examples to Japanese paintets of the art of pottraiture 
during the T’ang Dynasty 





A colorri pamting on j.Ut of Shakamum Buddha using 
lira a golden cofEn (Shata Kinkwan shursugenau) is also 
eihibited , u was borrowed fiom the Choho ji monasrery 
It IS a unique masterpiece of Buddhist painting during the 
Heian Penod (794-1185) r * * 

Buddhist sutras dedicated to Irsulnishima shnne in the 
century by the Hake family are lavishly decorated id 
1 colores and cut leaves of silver and gold The 
ccoraave an shown in these sutras has never been surpassed 
fay any of the mediaeval brcvianes of Europe 
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these are the Buddhist luonastenes of Kiyomizu dera, Chion- 
in, Nanzen*]! and Gmkaku ji, and the Shinto shnne called 
Inan 

Kiyomizu dera monastery sunds among beautiful sur 
roundings on Mt Higashiyama One will be attraaed by 
the rhjihmic beauty of the roof of the mam temple, built 
in the early 17th century , its front stage constructed over 
a preapice is an interesang example of Japanese Buddhist 
atchitecture 

Chion in monastery, near the Mijako Hotel, has an 
impressive Mam Hall or Miei do and fine altar of the Jodo 
sect 

One of the buildings of Nanzen ji monastery is an im 
porunt historical monument of the latter I6th century All 
the sliding screens that separate the rooms are decorated with 
pictures m rich colors by painters of the Kano school 
Among these, that which represents ugers roaming through 
bamboo groves is the most famous 

The famous Silver Pavilion (Ginkaiu ji) 'nith its garden, 
ercacd in the latter part of the 15th century by the eighth 
Shogun, Yoshimasa, is one of the finest sights in Kyoto 

In the suburbs north -west of the aty stand several great 
monasteries, the Daitoku ji, Kinkaku ji, Myoshin ji and 
Niima )i, and the Kitano Shinto shnne 

The Daitoku ji is the head monastery of the Rinzai sect 
In its inhabited part stands a hisconcal building the Hojo 
ereaed in the early 17th century The landscapes in black 
and white of the four seasons on the shding screens were 
painted by Kan5 Tannyu , and the rooms open out on a 
garden which is said to have been laid out by Kobon 
Enshu, a famous tea master Ac the entrance to the garden 
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brought from some other temple It is 
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middle of the 11th century, is the finest temple to be 
seen today Its style of architecture, which harrooruzes witli 
the surrounding landscape, is beautiful beyond desaiption 
Its interior is the best example of architiccural decoration 
of the Heian Period (794-1185) 

The wooden image on the altar represents the Amida 
Buddha, it is the ccpresentative work of Jocho The 
Buddhist paintings on the walls and the door panels of the 
hall arc also unique examples of their kind of the same penod 

Daigo yi monastety, founded in the 9tb ccnnicy, consists 
of a magnificent five stoned stupa of the 10th century, the 
Golden Hall of the 13th century, and hung quarters for the 
priests known as the Sambo in the last being fine examples 
of dwelling houses of the late l6th century The garden 
around them is the most famous one laid out in the Mo 
moyama Petiod 

In Mimpuku ji monastery, one of the rare examples of 
Chinese style of Buddhist architecture of the I>Log Dynasty 
almost no Japanese taste or pnnaple is expressed 
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middle of the llth ccntuiy, is the finest temple to be 
seen today. Its style of architecture, which harmonizes with 
the surrounding landscape, is beautiful beyond desaiption. 
Its interior is the best e^mple of archidctural decoration 
of the Heian Period (794-1185). 

The wooden image on the altar represents the Amida 
Buddha; it is the teprescntaiive work of Jocho. The 
Buddhist paintings on the walls and the door panels of the 
hall are also unique examples of their kind of the same period. 

Ddgo-ji monastety, founded in 9th ccncucy, conrists 
of a magnificent five-storied stupa of the 10th century, the 
Golden Hall of the 13th century, and Uving quarters for the 
priests known as the Sambo-in, the last being fine examples 
of dweUIng houses of the late I6th cenmry. The garden 
around them is the most famous one laid our in the Mo* 
moyama Period. 

In Mafflp\iku-)i monastery, one of the rare examples of 
Qiinese style of Buddhist architecnire of the Ming Dynast}', 
almost no Japanese taste or principle b expressed. 
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In the compound of the Tsurugaoka Hachiman shrine 
stands the Kokuho-kwan Museum, in which a nombec of 
fine examples of Kamakura sculpture are alu’aj'S on view; 
and some tcpiesentative masterpieces of painting of the 
Kamakura Period, loaned by Buddhist monasteries, are shown 
from time to time in the gallery. 

The Tsurugaoka Hachiman shrine was founded by the 
Genji family as its tutelary god. However, it was often 
destro)ed by fir^ and the present building erected in the 
Edo Period (1615-1.S66) has been lecenriy rgiaited. its 
style is called Gongen-zukuri, which is one of the most 
popular forms of the SbintS shine during the Edo Period. 

In the treasury of this shrine is a unique Ktample of 
sculpture In wood. It represents Bcnzairen, the Goddess of 
Muslq a nude figure in a sirring posiuoo and holding a 
musical instrument, a bhco ot lute. However, the beauty 
of the nude was not meant to be admired, but to be 
clothed in difierenc ways like a living person. Such was 
the appreciation of nude figures in old Japan. 

Among the greatest monasteries of the Zen sett in Ka- 
makura is that of the Engaku-ji which contains some im- 
portant examples of paintings ptoduced in Japan and others 
introduced from China. They are not shown to the public, 
a few, however, have been loaned by the Kokuho-kwan 
Museiam described above. This monastery was founded in 
1282 by Tokiraune, a famous dictator of the Hojo family. 
The original buildings were all lost except the Shariden, 
which is the only example of architecture of the period 
found in Kamakura. The large and thickly thatched roof 
gives a feeling of heaviness easily supported by the densely 
grouped bracl.ets. The Interior b simplicity itself, no colors 
being applied to any constmetise members of the building. 



The doctrine of Zen Buddhism is here emres-ed m s 
visible way (P,g 66) 

In Kamalnra is a colossal bronze statue of Amida Buddha 
Uown thionghout the world as the famous * Daibutsu of 
Kamakura It was cast at about the middle of the I3th 
cenm^ The figure measures about 36 ft in height, the 
length of the face mcasunng about 7 ft It is unquestionably 
a masterpiece of Kamakura sculpture 

Near the Daibutsu stands the famous Hase dera temple, 
:^n ft Is installed an eleven headed Kwannon about 
. . Tj ^ ” made of uood and overlaid with gold 
lear Besides these, none should fail to visit the Kencho ji. 
another monastery of the Zen sect 


Kai^^ta was at the height of its prospeaty, 
hv nf occupied by Edo Taro and later 

levawt^ Castle Finally Tokugawa 
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in Ueno Park. 

The Z6jo-ji was made the tutelary monastery of the 
Tokugawa family in the 17th century. The oti^nal main 
buildings have disappeared today except the two-storied red 
gate, the oldest and largest temple gate in Tokyo. 

In the prednas of this monastery are four magnificent 
mausoleums which were ercaed for the second, the sixth, 
the seventh Shoguns and the wife of the second Shogun; 
all of the Tokugawa family. The finest and most gorgeous 
building is the mausoleum of the second Shogun, which 
may be compared with the beautifiil Nikko shrine, dedicated 
ro the soul of the first Shogun leyasu. Completed in 1635, 
it is typical of mausoleum atchitecnire developed in the 
early Edo Period, « it is a combination of Sliinto and 
Buddhist styles. 

In Asakusa Park stands the Senso-ji monastery, tbe main 
hall of which was buUc in the middle of the I7ch century 
by the third Shogun lemtcsu. It is the largest existing 
building of Buddhist architecture in Tokyo; it is always 
crowded with visitors who throng here day and night to 
offer up their prayers. 

The Kwan-ei'ji monastery in Ueno Park was founded to 
protect Edo castle according to tbe advice of an eminent 
priest, Tenkai, highly respeaed by tbe first Shogun leyasu, 
and who enjoyed great favor in his government. In such 
drcumstances the monastery was a magnificent edifice. 
However, there remain today only mausoleums of the fourth 
and fifth Shoguns, and a five-storied stupa which tells ms 
something of the past gloiy of the monastery. 

Tenkai also dedicated* Tosh6*gu shrine to the Shogun 
leyasu. It was rebuilt in 1651' and still stands near the 
five-storied stupa. It belongs to the Gongeo-zukuri style of 
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Shinto atchnncnttn, .„d the mtenot es well as eatenot .s 
elaborately decorated with care.ngs ,n nch colors and 
painungs. 

contains two art museums, Tokyo Im- 
-r- ^ Museum and a museum belonging to the 

th^.^ School of Fine An Besides these museums 

s e okyo Prefecrutal Arc Gallery, where exhibitions 
ot contemporary an are held ,n spring and autumn 
m»,e Itnperial Household Museum, the largest art 
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It contains Japanese arms and armor. Here one may enjoy 
the beauty of Japanese armor, decorated with colorful 
threads and leather, and highly-worked sword of every 
period. 

The other museum, near the American Embassy, is the 
Okuta Antiquity Museum, in which rate exaropl« of 
Chinese art are shown and also those of Japanese art. 
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Yomei mon gate is apptoached by steep flight of stone 
steps Because its ichitectute ts the most elabotate of all 
the buildings, this famous gate is popularly called Higurashi 
DO mon Of “ Day Spending gate, as visitors are so capuvated 
by Its beauty that they are m danger of forgetmg the time 
while adininng it (Fig 62) It is a two stoned gateway with 
three column intervals and a roof with carved gables The 
construction of the cornice is roost complicated, all the 
brackets being liaiueted m blacL, and the chamfered parts 
in gold Between the groups of brackets are inserted 
sftuettes of Chinese sages The pillars are ornamented 
with birds and animals in bas relief, arcuJar in shape, hke 
appliquf Among the animals is a uger called the “Tiger 
of the Gram because the natural gram of the wood 
represents his stupes The embellishments on this gate are 
prmapally of a sculptural nature, painted in Qch colors 
The ornanaentation however, harmonizes so skilfully with 
the sutfouoding landsape that there is no vulgarity in over 
elaboration The galleries extending from the gate are 
filled with wondcrfiil polydiromatic carvings of phoenixes, 
peacocks and other birds of gorgeous plumage 

In from of this gate, stand a tall chandelier and two 
lanterns all three of bronze, which were dedicated to the 
shnne hy the ruler of KoUand in 1656 

On either side of the passage stands a drum tower and 
a bell tower Behind the former, stands a magmficent 
Buddhist chapel the Honji-do in which is enshrined Ya 
kushi the healing Buddha whom Icyasu worshipped as his 
tutelary Buddha 

On the ceding of the saocnim is painted in ink a dragon 
by Kano Yasunoba, called the Naki ryu or crying dragon, 
because it cncs like a bell nngrog if one claps his bands 
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beneath its head. 


Returning through the Yomei-moo gate we see, on our 
left, the Shin-yo-den or blad. lacquered storehouse of the 
sacred portable shnnes ; and on the right the Kagura-den, 
a stage for sacred dances. Next, we come to the innermost 
gate, the Kara-mon which is also elaborately decorated 
with many colored carvings 

Inside the Kara»mon gate stands the main shrine, com- 
posed of the Hai-deo or foe worship, the lahi-no-nia or 
stone-floored chamber, and are innermost shrine sumptuously 
ornamented with painted sculptures. 

The style of this shnne is the Gongen-zukuri, one of 
popular type of Shinto architecture. 

As one leaves the eastern gallery of the Yomei-mon, one 
may see the famous sleeping cat among the carvings of the 
fieire, then reach the Sakashita-mon from which starts a 
seriK of long, winding flights of stone steps about two 
himdred^altogethet. Here are the farthest recesses of the 
osho-gu, where stands the tomb of leyasu to whom the 
Tosho-gu shrine is dediated. 


The Tosho-gu i$ on the whole the best example of 
mausoleum architecture, developed in the early Edo Period, 
or the early pan of the I7ih century 

On the west of the Tosho-gu shrine is the Daiyu-in, 
dedicated to the third Shogun Icmitsu The Daiyii-in was 
rampletcd in 1653 ; the general plan is similar to that of 
the Tosho.g|u, dchough it contains more Buddhisuc elements 
* , * Tosho-gu. It belongs to the Rinno-ji monastery 

ot the Tendai sea of Buddhism 



All the wooden parts of the buildings are painted red, 
the walls are white, and the roofs are thatched with the 
htnokt bark of dark neutral tones These three colors 
harmonize well with the evergreen trees m the background 
and the expanse of water before the facade 

On the west side of the grounds is a Noh stage, erected 
by Mon Motonari, and one of the oldest examples of its 
kind 

Near the western exit of the shrine is a treasury in which 
a number of artistic objects are placed on view 

On a hill near the shrine stands a five stoned stupa 
ereaed in the middle of the l(Sth century Its architecture 
18 in a style which is a mixture of native and Chinese 
Neat the srupa is a large budding, the Senjo kaku, ereaed 
in the late l 6 th century by Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and now 
dedicated to his spirit 

A saaed dance is performed for visitors on speaal 
apphation The many sceme spots in and around the 
island arc also of great interest to tourists, and motor boat 
excursions can be made in all seasons except winter 
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Reiho kwan Museimi, Kongobu ji and 
other Temples on Me Koya 


Koyasan, literally “Plateau Mountain,’ was Tirgin land 
when It was selected by Kobo Daishi for the headquarters 
of the new Shtngon sea that he founded at the beginning 
of the 9tb century Since bis tune, the extensive area has 
been conseaated and the trees proteaed, so that today v e 
sec old inspiring cedars and ntaki soaring high to the sky 

Since olden times the monastery has been venerated by 
Imperial famibes, milicary chiefs as well as common people 
There were once a large number of buildings of great 
architectural menc, but, unfortunately, repeated fires destroyed 
the preaous relia of Buddhist art and faith There now 
remain only a few, which have been made national treasures 
However, 5C%€ral Buddhist painungs and works of sculpture, 
excellent examples of different ages, remain m several 
temples at Koyasan, while most of them form a large 
coUcaion in the Rciho kwan Museum there and which is 
open to (he public Students of art are adsnsed to visit 
the museum first 

Among the Buddhist paintings in the museum, the 
following are the most important and worthy of study — 

1) Amida and Twenty fisc Bodhisattvas coming down 
from heaven (Fig 5) In quality and scale, this is one of the 
greatest Buddhist paintings, and it is a national treasure 
The anis* is said to be a pnest named Eshin The outlines 
of the sacred figures are entirely bmlr up with fine, red 
dchca'c lines, and the mata figure is gorgeously decorated 
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with designs in gold The Bodhisatcvas are very human 
in the expression of their ^ces and bhdies The variety of 
colors and the graceful postures mark the full glory of the 
feminine beauty of the age in which this painting was 
produced, that is, about the 10 th century 

2) Butsu Nehan zu, “Buddhas Entrance into Nirvana” 
This IS painted in color on silk Compared with other 
well known pictures of Nirrona, this one has fewer figures 
or animals surrounding the Buddha Gnef is not so 
e^ggetated as it is usually , and the delicate lines and 
lovely color scheme well represent the feelings and ideals 
of the Haan Period In a corner of the picture is 
iMCTibed “Copied in the third year of Otoku (1086)" 

IS date shows that this picture is the oldest among the 
pictures of Nirvana whose dates of achievement are definitely 
known 

3) Portrait of Kanroku Sozu, attributed to Kobo Daishi 
t IS painted m color on silk Kanroku Sozu was a learned 

priest who initiated Kobo Daishi in the Shami kai It is 
a succ^fiil attempt to paint the greatness of the priest, and 
IS a amous masterpiece of portraiture of the Haan 


he museum contains some exceUent examples of wood 
pture, ^ong which the Pudd of Shdchi in wdl not fail 
to attraa the visitor 

,hE minor ^ 

for iT< ^ mother-of pearl, famous 

on a bl^ scheme of gold and white 

on a black lacquer ground 

the Rpr^ F umque examples of painting such as 

of u “d scvLl maSerpieccs 

Bason in the Shinno m monkery However, it is very 
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Fud(>.»n Chapel, on Mr K6ya 


Chuson-ji Monastery of Hiraizumi 


Hifaizumi is the site of the aristocratic culture which 
was transplanted from Kyoto by Fujiwara Kiyohita and his 
successors, Motohira and Hidchira, who wielded supreme 
power over eastern Japan in the early 12th century. 

It is situated on Seki-san, a hill overlooking a vast 
andscape. Once there were about forty temples and more 
rfian three hundred buildings in which lived the priests. 

ut of all these buildings, there remain only two building to 
show us something of the past splendor, the Konjiki-do 
and the Kyo-ao. r ► 


The Konjiki-do was ereaed in 1124 by order of Fujirrare 
Kryohira, rvho wished ir to serre as his own mausoleum. 
K IS a srnaU one-storied edifice, 18 ft. square, fully decorated 
with artistic designs in gold lacquer and 
niothcr-of-peatl. The outside was originally overlaid 
™ gold leaf, whence its name, Konjiki-d5, or Gold- 
^ century the whole building 

proteaed by an outer cohering buUt around it. The 
.menor rs wondetfidly weU preserccd. The image of Amida 

coIumn,'‘'l,*’T"’ Motohira and Hidehita. The 

are nrnfi *04 other horizontal members 

plrnt^ ^ d-S". "Otl'et-Of- 

beautifiiUy." “t* “lots harmonize 

raced with Panels on each side of the dais arc deco- 
studded aj; £i*r-rcpouss^, and their tails arc 

dded wrrh colorfid gems. The whole interior is of the 
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best style of the later Fujiwaia decoraave art and can be 
compared wuh that of the main part of Ho-o do or the Phoenix 
Hall in Kyoto 

The Kyo zo was built in 1108 for the purpose of preserving 
Buddhist sutras Along the walls arc wooden shelves on 
which are arranged many blade lacquered sutra cases In 
the middle of the room is an oaagonal dais decocated 
With mother-of pearl inlaid amd gilded metal fittings In 
front of the dais are several pieces of lacquered funumre 
also rare examples of later Fujiwara style Thar delicate 
workmanship is most worthy of notice 

Besides these two sacred buildings is the Treasury (Ho- 
motsu kwan) in which are installed numerous excellent 
examples of art objects produced in the I2th century 



